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Matter and Form in Metaphysics 
by J. A. J. Peters, C.Ss.R. 


1. Martrer-Form Doctrine anp 


METAPHYSICS inspired by St. Thomas has to take 
account of the fact that Thomism arose in a milieu where 
the question as to the structure of beings formed the center of 
interest. The relation between the logical and the ontological 
order, between the abstract and the concrete, had sown disagree- 
ment since the controversy about universals. The Aristotelian 
and neo-Platonic literature, exerting its influence in the thir- 
teenth century through Jewish and Arabic philosophers, gave to 
scholasticism the character of a philosophy of ‘‘ composition.” 
Though the Thomistie corpus embodied many more problems 
and ideas, for St. Thomas’ contemporaries, his first followers 
and antagonists, the principal points fervently discussed were 
his doctrine on the relation between essence and existence, 
between matter and form, substance and faculties. 

To St. Thomas (in contrast with Avicebron, in his /ons 
Vitae, and with a so-called “ Augustinian” tradition) the 
matter-form structure is certainly not a universal characteristic 
of all finite beings. Nevertheless, all that is directly accessible 
to us in experience is corporeal by nature and therefore com- 
posed of matter and form. And this Aristotelian doctrine, of 
foremost importance to the philosophy of nature, is consistently 
thought out by St. Thomas and developed in his doctrine of 
matter as the principle of individuation and his doctrine of the 
uniqueness of substantial form.’ 


' Cf. R. Zavalloni, Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse eur la pluralité 
des formes (Louvain, 1951) pp. 248-272, 493-502. 


147 
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Neo-Thomists cannot simply put this doctrine aside. They 
can at most minimize its metaphysical value and import.’ 

If, for example, they consider the essence of Thomism to 
be the universalization of the structure of potency and act, 
then they may consider matter and form as merely a particular 
application of it, which, if need be, may be discarded. 

If, on the other hand, they prefer to consider the structure of 
potency and act as a theoretical construction of minor import- 
ance, because it originally belonged to the accidental order and 
from there has been transferred to the substantial and finally to 
the existential order for the sake only of recapitulating (after 
the event) the diverse structures, then the structure of matter 
and form has already become more indispensable.° 

If finally they prefer to consider Thomism as a concrete 
philosophy starting from experience but in experience pre- 
grasping the actuality of “‘ to be” as that by which everything: 
has its existence and intelligibility, then the union of sensation 
and intellection, of a posteriori and a priori, of univocal and 
analogical knowledge, will have to be explained, it is true, 
through a doctrine of participation and gradation. However, 
this doctrine must have its starting point in the corporeal degree 
of perfection and consequently has to place the relation between 
the universal and the individual aspect of our knowledge of 
corporeal beings (as explained in hylomorphism) in general 
epistemology and metaphysies.* 


*“ Les notions de matiére et d’Etre parfait occupent les deux péles de 
toute métaphysique humaine. Dans l’une comme dans |’autre de ces notions 
doit se trahir l’essence particuliére du systéme qui se les approprie.” J. 
Maréchal, Point de Départ de la Métaphysique ( Brussels, 1944) I, 129. 

*A. D. Sertillanges, 8. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 193—) II, 7-8; Voisine, 
Le Systéme de la matiére et de la forme,” Revue de Philosophie, XXX 
(1922) 643; P. Deseoqs, Hylémorphieme (Paris, 1924) pp, 15 ff. 

*A. Forest, La Structure métaphysique du concret. selon S. Thomas 
d’Aquin (Paris, 1931); L. B. Geiger, La Participation (Paris, 1942); L. 
de Raeymaeker, De metafysiek van het zijn (Avtwerp, 1942); K, Rahner, 
Geist in Welt (Innsbruck, 1939). 
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The indispensability of hylomorphism, also to the Thomistic 
tenets on abstraction, on individuation, on human personality, 
has on the whole been well understood by the neo-scholastic 
philosophers of nature. That was probably the reason why they 
tried to save hylomorphism when the spirit of the age was 
against the maintenance of the concepts of matter and form. 


While for Aristotle and St. Thomas living beings and man 
formed the center of hylomorphic speculations, neo-scholastics 
could not possibly escape the revolution caused by the empirical 
sciences of nature. Non-living reality had to be considered 
much more for its own sake, and demanded first and foremost 
the exact attention of everyone who wanted to understand the 
fundamental and necessary structures of the world of our 
experience. So a philosophy of inorganic nature had to be first 
created, and only afterwards and on that foundation could the 
living, sensitive and rational nature be discussed. 


Consequently, the arguments in favor of hylomorphism had 
to be taken from the so-called “ lifeless matter ’’—precisely the 
domain where modern physics had most radically affected the 
ancient Aristotelian “ world-picture”’ of the four elements 
(earth, water, air, fire) and the “ quintessence”’ (ether), of 
natural place and natural movement, of spheric order, of multi- 
plicity and mutual transformation of substances. They could 
not but drop this world-picture and yet they had to try and 
save the doctrine of the specifically and individually distinct 
material substances and their “ coming-to-be”’ and “‘ passing- 
away” (generation and corruption). 

Chemistry first seemed to lend a-saving hand: it was supposed 
to deal with substantial, and physies with accidental changes. 
But this hope proved to be idle, for together with the gradual! 
decrease in size of autonomically behaving corpuscules, the 
necessity of their transformation and their specific diversity 


seemed to disappear. Finally, the wave-theory and quantum- 
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mechanics made the hylomorphic view of reality as a sum 
total of substantial bodies, to say the least, more questionable. 

While some then radically abandoned the whole hylomorphic 
system,’ others were forced to return to arguments from the 
living: the phenomenon of nutrition, of reproduction, of death— 
or even from man: the relation between the substantial “ ego.”’ 
and the “non-ego.”* At last—and not without profiting by 
indications found in St. Thomas’ work—modern Thomists 
brought forward arguments not taken from substantial change: 
the plurality of individuals within the species,’ the opposition 
between quantity and quality, passivity and activity,” the con- 
tinuous dispersion in space* and time’ that seems to be a 
characteristic feature of the corporeal as such. 

A happy result of this crisis of the theory of matter and form 
was that philosophers were pressed to a double methodological 
reflection. First of all, they saw that scientific laws and theories 
were only of relative value to the philosophy of nature, since the 
latter was given a starting-point underlying even the scientific 
data and facts. And further they saw that the greater independ- 
ence of the philosophy of nature (by which it can be distin- 
guished from the philosophical critique of the sciences) meant 
a closer link to general metaphysics. Though there is no un- 
animity as to the “degree of abstraction” proper to philosophy 

*A. Mitterer, Das Ringen der alten Stoff-Form-Metaphysik mit der 
heutigen Stoff-Physik (Innsbruck, 1935); J. Hessen, Lehrbuch der Philo- 
sophie (Munich, 1950) III, 169-182. 

* E. Lowijck, W. P., Substantiéle verandering en hylemorphisme (Louvain, 
1948). 

*L. de Raeymaeker, op. cit., pp. 171-193; A. van Melsen, The Philosophy 
of Nature (Pittsburgh, 1953) pp. 101-145. 

* Descoqs, op. cit., pp. 269-280. 

* Descoqgs, op. cit., pp. 233-267; M. de Munnynck, “ L’hyl(morphisme dans 
la pensée contemporaine,” Divus Thomas (Fribourg) XXX (1928) 154-176; 
H. van Breda, Grondbeginselen (Louvain, 1943) p. 87. 

*°M. de Munnynck, “ La notion du temps,” Philosophia Perennis (Regens- 


burg, 1930) II, 857-868; F. Renoirte, Hléments de critique des sciences et de 
cosmologie (Louvain, 1945) pp. 204-228. 
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of nature and metaphysics, yet there is a tendency to regard the 
link between ontology on the one side and cosmology and psy- 
chology on the other as an interaction and interpenetration: it 
is only from the experience of our own self-conscious and free 
directedness towards our fellow-men in a common world of 
“ thing-like ” and “ life-like” beings, that we get some insight 
into the “ to be ’’—whereas it is only in the light of the unity 
of the all-embracing “ to be” that we come to understand the 


place of manifold beings in a hierarehie order. 


2. Tue Hytomorpnic Way or ‘THINKING 


The neo-scholastie philosophers of nature took pains to save 
the hylomorphie theory, also after the Aristotelian world-picture 
had been rejected and the new natural sciences seemed to render 
a proof of hylomorphism from inorganic beings more and more 
difficult.”’ 

It was not necessary, however, for them to save the hylo- 
morphic way of thinking, because this had become an inheritance 
bequeathed by Aristotle to the West. Before putting the meta- 
physical question, which ultimately decides on hylomorphism, 
we will turn to that way of thinking. May not its fruitfulness 
be a stimulus to set ourselves to investigate the presuppositions 
which it involves as its basis ¢ 


'' A. D. Sertillanges, La Philosophie de 8. Thomas d'Aquin (Paris, 1940) 
Il; Voisine, “ Le systéme de la matiére et de la forme,” Revue de Philo 
sophie XXX (1922) 643; P. Deseoqs, Kasai critique sur UHylémorphiame 
(Paris, 1924); A. Forest, Le structure métaphysique du concret selon 8. 
Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1931); L. B. Geiger, La Participation (Paris, 
1942); L. de Raeymaeker, De metaphysiek van het zijn (Antwerp, 1947) ; 
K. Rahner, Geist in Welt (Innsbruck, 1930); H. Robbers, Neo-thomiame en 
moderne wijsbegeerte (Utrecht, 1951); E. Lowijck, Substantiéle verandering 
en hylemorphisme (Louvain, 1948); M. de Munnynek, “ L’hylémorphisme 
dans la pensée contemporaine,” J/ivus Thomas (Fribourg) XXX (1928) 154 
176; H. L. van Breda, Grondbeginselen (Louvain, 1943); F. Renoirte, 
Klémenta de critique dea sciences et de cosmologie (Louvain, 1945) pp. 
204-228; Th. de Valk, “Op zoek naar een onbekende grootheid,” Studia 
Catholica, XXX (1929) 141-158, 347-368. 
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The starting point of Aristotle's matter-form doctrine was 
no doubt the “ techné,” man’s capacity to make utensils out of 
presupposed materials. 

To us thing still is primarily the hand-able (i. e., can be 
handled) behaving as a solid and firmly coherent unity, so that 
we can do a “thing” with it. We bring about a “ thing ” when 
by bending, cutting, melting, breaking, joining, etc., we give an 
object or a group of objects a new external outline and shape 
and so a new unity (e. g., we make a chair, or a table, out of 
wood; a cup and saucer out of clay). The form is given by our 
active interference guided by a certain intention. But the 
matter (hylé=silva; materies=pith of wood) is the raw “ ma- 
terial ” we make subservient to our intention, the properties of 
which, however, we have to know in order to utilize. Matter, 
therefore, is that which a thing is made of and which enters into 
its constitution.” 

Thereby we attribute individuality to things (a knife, a 
table), but not to materials; these are present only in a certain 
homogeneous extension, without a fixed determination of unity. 
The same words, used without the article may express materials 
(glass, iron, tin, etc.), used with the article, may express 
things (a glass, an iron, a tin ete.). However, we also speak 
piece ’”’ of glass, iron, tin, etc., and thereby point to the 
matter, whereas the things that have names of their own (a 


bottle, a nail, a plate) are said to be “ of” glass, iron, tin ete. 
If we ask, however, how things of the same material and the 
same form are distinct, we must say that the one is here (this 
nail) and the other there (that nail), and this numerability of 
the same thing indicates their being apart or separated as to 
their matter. 

This matter-form concept, canonized by Aristotle and the 
starting point of his doctrine on the four causes, points therefore 


'? Phys., 1, 9, 192a31 (and preceding loct). 
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to the presupposed “ nature”’ as the “ material’’ cause, as a 
necessary condition for our technical and artistic creating: and 
to the specific mode of working of this cause we have to submit 
if we want to dominate it. But while nature of itself has a 
tendency to change its forms, we counteract this inclination by 
stabilizing the objects of culture as to their new technical and 
artistic forms, thus also giving stability and security for the 
future to our own life in this changing world. ‘That is why the 
form as stabilizing is the determining element and purpose of 
our labor, called forth from amorphous matter, in which it lay 
hidden as a potency. 


From this an extension of hylomorphic thinking is possible to 
all domains, where something incomplete and imperfect is con- 
sidered as a substratum underlying completing and forming 
activity. It would take us too far to trace the form-giving 


character of all human “ 


practice”: in the fields of economie, 
political, literary, aesthetic, pedagogical, ethical life.’* In this 
connection, however, it is important that human thinking itself 
should also be taken as form-giving in its relation to experience. 
The latter is the “‘ datum,” presupposed for the thinking we do 
that does not create the object and yet on the other hand does 
not have a merely receptive character, but is to some extent 
constructive. Whereas in the technical and artistic activity the 
form is the external shape, in our activity of thinking the form 


is the “ 


internal ” structural unity and arrangement of experi- 
ential data."* 
And just as the form, which is one in the artist’s mind as 


an idea, can be realized many times in diverse materials, in 


'*“ Formation” of prices, formation of property, formation of- groups, 
formation of conscience; “forma” of speech, forms of style, forms of art, 
a formal call; formalism; formalize; te lose one’s form; ete. 

‘*“ Form und formell nennen wir immer, was zur Einheit gehdrt, Gehalt 
oder materiell dagegen, was zum Mannigfaltigen gehirt.” J. G. Fries, 
System der Logik, p. 99 with Eisler, Wérterbuch der philosophiachen 
Begriffe, see materiell. 
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the same way the mental image, and above all the abstract 
concept, unifies a plurality of sense experiences. I have again, as 
it were, lifted or abstracted the one form from the diverse 
materials in which it was realized. This process of unification 
can of course be carried on and on and thus we “form” 
concepts, judgments, reasonings. Considering this, it strikes us 
why even in the system of, say, Kant the hylomorphic manner 
of thinking should play such an important part.’° 

So the hylomorphic scheme has helped us to understand— 
starting from the domain of technical intercourse between man 
and world—all human activities, on all sorts of levels and in 
many kinds of sciences; so that the contrasts between matter 
and form, contents and form, material and formal, objective 
and formal, constantly come to our aid. 

There is still another field in which it is generally possible to 
trace the influence of Aristotle’s hylomorphism. The old idea 
that man is composed of body and soul is not only borrowed by 
him in his treatise On the Soul, but he also systematized this idea 
with the help of the opposition and correlation between matter 
and form."* Aristotle presses this thought of his so far that 
also the organic body in, its vegetative workings and even in its 
bodily determination is regarded as a result of the immanent 
causality of the soul: the latter is forma corporis organict, i. e., 
it makes the body to be both organic and body, so that the 
ultimate substratum, of which it is the form, is the so-called 
prime matter {materia prima). By thus conceiving the soul, he 
proves its presonce not only in man, but also in sensitive and 
vegetative beings. The soul is the principle of life. The explana- 
tion, however, of the purely spiritual activity in man Aristotle 
left unexplained. 

**“ Den rohen Stoff sinnlicher Eindriicke zu einer Erkenntnis der Gegen- 
stinde zu verarbeiten.” Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Introduction. The ex- 
pression points to the “ homo faber” character of the activity of knowing. 


**See D. Dubarle, “ L’idée hylémorphiste d’Aristote,” Revue de sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques XXX (1952) 9ff. 
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Even though many philosophers of later times did not adopt 
this rigidly systematic conception of human beings as composed 
of prime matter and unique form, yet they continued to think 
hylomorphically in a wider sense, e. g., when they accepted a 
plurality of forms, or when, in the style of Descartes, they 
displaced the dividing line between body and soul by defining 
the soul as self-consciousness and thus introduced the psychical- 
physiological contrast. Moreover, they also stuck to the dynamic 
character of the forma, as put forward by Aristotle especially 
in organic life: it is “energeia” and “entelecheia.” This 
“ forma” is directed towards the immanent end of the whole, 
and is responsible for its self-preservation and self-completion. 

And since the soul qua form is the more spiritual element 
expressing itself through the body and finding in it its com- 
pletion, also other “ embodiments ” of “ idea” or “ sense”’ are 
understood in a hylomorphie way. Thus there is the two-oneness 
of expressing motion and expressed feeling, of word and thought 
(or sense), of sign and signification (or sense). So symbolic 
thinking has a hylomorphie origin. That is why also in the 
theology of the sacraments we speak of matter and form, though 
in an analogical sense. 

Summing up, therefore, we may say, that there are two 
domains which from the hylomorphic way of thinking can 
be understood most fruitfully: the domain of man’s cultural 
activity, and the domain of psychology and biology. 

It is remarkable, on the contrary, that in the domain of 
inorganic nature hesitations were greatest. As early as Theo- 
phrastus*’ and afterwards with the Stoics a curious trans- 
formation of the “ hyle” concept is found. Prime matter is 
considered by Aristotle, at least at those moments when he 
speaks about it most philosophically and systematically, as an 

'T Cf. Baeumker, Das Problem der Materie in der griechiachen Philosophie 


(Munster, 1890) pp. 294-295; A. Rivaud, Le Probléme du devenir et la 
notion de la matiére dans la philosophie grecque (Paris, 1906) pp. 462-463. 
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undefinable and indeterminate purely potential substratum of 
the coming-to-be and the passing-away of the elements and 
compounds. For him, therefore, matter always is matter-of- 
bodies without being itself a body. The Stoics no longer 
consider matter in the same way. With them primary matter 
is the quality-less body of three dimensions, space-filling and 
resistance-offering.** This non-Aristotelian concept of matter 
has spread widely in modern philosophy, where men speak about 
“matter” not as the potential principle of corporeal! beings, 
but as substance having extension and not yet thought of as 
differentiated by qualities. So Locke for instance defines matter 
as “‘an extended solid substance.”’ Mitter can, then, be 
opposed to mind, as res extensa over against res cogitans; 
or it can be opposed, as the inert and passive, to power, energy, 
motion.** In this line of thought the only reminiscence of 
hylomorphie thinking is the use of the word “ matter.”’ 

So several problems arise from the systematic concept of 
prime matter as pure potency and as the ultimate explanation 
of the supposedly substantial change of elements into one an- 
other. Moreover, Aristotle himself is considered not to have 
been successful in adhering strictly to this concept, as appears 
from his frequent recourse to concrete matters with respect to 
determinate forms.” For this reason there are philosophers who 
are very skeptical about hylomorphism as the systematic theory 
holding that all corporeal beings are composed of prime matter 
and substantial form. On the other hand, however, they are 
quite willing to recognize Aristotle’s great merit in having 
introduced the hylomorphic way of thinking in general. Accord- 
ing to this general hylomorphice way of thinking, matter is the 
actual being itself which contains the conditions for further 


‘* See Baeumker, op. cit., pp. 326-370. 
** Or also against life, as “ lifeless matter.” 
*° Baeumker, op. cit., pp. 247-261. 
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development and thus is the “ material cause’’ in an broad 
sense with respect to all kinds of actualizations. 

It is, however, precisely the above mentioned systematic 
theory, holding that all corporeal beings are composed of prime 
matter and substantial form, that St. Thomas restored to its 
purity. Amid a profusion of theories of “composition,” most 
of which were of dubious ancestry, he found the way back to 
genuine hylomorphism as a universal doctrine, not physically 
but only metaphysically justifiable, regarding the structure of 
the beings-of-our-experience as such. This teaching, it seems 
to us, is also the only explanatory ground for the generally 
admitted particular applications of the hylomorphic * way of 
thought.” Its main significance, however, lies in that it forms 
the most profound explanation of the two-in-one-ness of spiritu- 
ality and corporeity in the beings we have access to. If we take 
it in this way, this teaching does not exclusively and primarily 
refer to so-called “ lifeless matter,” i. e., inorganic nature, but it 
encompasses in unity all grades of experiential reality, including 
life as well as knowledge. It looks for the fundamental structure 
of the “ world” in the widest sense of the word: as the whole 
of beings with which man as man, as he moves ih this temporal 
life, can commune in his experience. 

Now, let us admit that the most fundamental condition of 
belonging to the “ world ”’ thus defined is corporeity. Then the 
problem of hylomorphism can be defined as: the investigation 
of the ontological structure of the corporeal, in other words, of 
the corporeity of the corporeal. To arrive at this problem, there- 
fore, the objects of culture have to be reduced to the objects of 
nature. And the objects of nature are not to be considered in the 
diversity of their degrees, such as rational or sensitive or vegeta 
tive-living or as non-living beings, but in the unity of their com- 
mon nature as being of this world of experience. For, the higher 
yrades of corporeal beings, the living and knowing, too, are to 


be understood, even in their living and knowing, from this root 
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of corporeity—at least when this corporeity is regarded not as 
the lowest point of a decadence but as the starting point of 


a sé way-up.” 21 


3. Tur APPROACH 


Since the problem, thus considered, bears on the “ world” 
as a whole, it is no wonder that it should have been approached 
from the essential structure of man’s knowing. For subject and 
object, so it is thought, are correlative to each other. Therefore 
it is possible to investigate the conditions a being must fulfill 
in order to pertain to the proper and proportioned object of 
our knowing, by examining the proper and proportioned manner 
of our knowing. 

To clarify this manner of our knowing, we have to examine 
the modes by which this knowing is brought to conscious ex- 
pression. There are three of them—apprehension, judgment, 
reasoning. As to apprehension, it is only when it is brought 
back again to its starting-point in the act of judging that it 
leads to knowledge of real being. As to reasoning, it is only 
a road from judgment to judgment. So that the judgment 
must be regarded as the central act, in which our knowing 
comes to rest. 

Furthermore, we presuppose that hypothetical judgments 
refer to categorical judgments, and negative ones to affirmative 
ones. But universal and particular affirmative judgments in 
their turn refer to the singular judgment, and ultimately to a 
singular judgment in which all apprehensible content lies in 
the predicate, and the subject does not contain anything but 
the reference to a datum of experience (e. g. not: “ this table is 
round,” but: “this is a table”). This reference to experience 
ultimately cannot be but of an sensory nature, since knowledge 


“Cf. M. de Munnynck, “ L’hylémorphisme dans la pensée contemporaine,” 
Divus Thomas (Fribourg) XXX (1928) 176. 
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arises only in our meeting the beings we have sensitive contact 
with. 

Hence it appears that there is something that we cannot in 
any way take as a predicate in any judgment, but that we can 
only point to (as by a gesture) in the subject of the judgment: 
a last ** hypokeimenon,” no longer “ something-of-something- 
else,’ but something of which is predicated all that is predi- 
eated.** But this last subject has as first predicate: that it ts. 
And it is in the way of “something, which itself is”; being. 
therefore, in the primary sense of the word. Then the question 
must be raised, What is it? It is the question regarding the 
essence of this concrete being: that by which it is what it is, 
and by which it is distinct from all other beings which it is 
not; the essence, therefore, that covers this being completely 
and adequately, its individual mode of being. 


What happens when I want to specify, when | am going to 
say “this is so?” Then I can no longer appeal to the indicative 
character of the subject, but I must predicate a conceptual 
content, a concept of mine, which has to cover this being accord- 
ing to its whatness, and to determine its mode of being against 
the modes of all other beings. But whatever | say—-whatever 
substantive I use (and I must use a substantive, if I. want to 
give the whatness and not the howness), and say: this is man, 
this is azalea, this is rock—it is evident, that in principle man, 


** St. Thomas, explaining Aristotle, sets this “ via praedicationis” against 
the via motus: “dicit ergo, quod oportet aliquid esse, de quo omnia 
praedicta praedicentur; ita tamen quod sit diversum esse illi subjecto 
de quo praedicantur, et unicuique eorum quae de ipso praedicantur, idest 
diversa quidditas et essentia” (Ja VII Meta., 2, n. 1287). Further on he 
says that this is a praedicatio denominativa, e.g., “hoc materiatum est 
homo.” From this it follows that “per essentiam aliud est materia a 
formis substantialibus” (n. 1289). So the materia is “neque quid neque 
qualitas ” ete. 

Further details on the relation between the composition in the judgment 
and the one in reality: ibid., IX, 9, nm. 1898 (more nuance than in 
Aristotle). Cf. ibid., VII, 9, mn. 1463; ibid., X, 10, n. 2112-2119. 
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azalea, rock etc., can occur elsewhere as well. * This is azalea ” 
means therefore: this is something, which is azalea, but not the 
azalea—it is an azalea. Never does the predicate express the 
individual essence (which I was after). It always expresses a 
what-ness, that may belong to other beings as well—it is a 
universal concept, i. e., can be predicated or said of any number 
of beings. On the one hand I can try to find out what belongs 
to the essence of azalea as such and then sum up the features 
and qualities that led me to the concept of azalea, as composed 
of genus and specific difference (features ultimately going back 
to qualities perceived by the senses, for azalea is an “ empiric ”’ 
universal concept). But on the other hand I can also attempt 
further to discover what exactly makes thts azalea distinct from 
other azaleas. Doing so | find distinguishing marks, which in 
respect of being azalea appear as a further completion and 
determination—but also these individuating touches, one by 
one, and also taken together, may in principle belong to more, 
to an indefinite number of azaleas—* with the sole exception of 
those distinguishing marks which refer to the “ here-and-now ” 
of this azalea, i.e. to place and time. For every place and 
every time is essentvally distinct from any other place and any 
other time, as here from there and now from then. They are 
essentially individual and single. A concrete spot and a concrete 
moment, however, are not primarily grasped in a concept, but 
inet with in sense experience. 

So we must conclude: the concrete being in the primary sense 
of being (id quod habel esse ), which is the first and proportioned 
object of our knowing, i.e., the being that is the object on 
which our judgment is founded in virtue of its structure as 
a unity of experience and conception, is a being that appears 
as the bearer of such features, qualities and accidents, as, with 


/ Sent., d. 30, 1, 1: “ universalia, quocumque mudo aggregentur, 
numquam ex eis fiet singulare,” De Ver., I1, 5; Y. D. De Anima, 20. 
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regard to their conceptual content, admit of repetition in exactly 
the same sense. But this repetition cannot but signify a being- 
realized of the same content in a plurality of spatiotemporal 
limitations, individually irrepeatable. 

In judgments we say that a certain object is in this or that 
manner: this, here, ts really an azalea. So, no doubt, a unity 
is posited of this thing and its so-ness. The so-ness or essence 
is therefore, no part of the being, but the being itself is so. 
However, the being, as far as I apprehend it to be so, is the 
being under the aspect in which it is accessible to my appre- 
hension, that is to say, in a way abstracting from its concrete, 
spatiotemporal limitation. The judgment is concretio prae- 
dicati in subjecto (concrete embodiment of the predicate in the 
subject), and the predicate in itself demands this concretion, 
but does not imply a special concretion : it expresses the quiddity 
of “a” being, i.e., of a substratum that is still indeterminate. 
And us a consequence the essence, insofar as it is accessible to 
my apprehension, is by itself still indeterminate and therefore 
universal. So, the concrete being is never completely identical 
with its essence in so far as it is accessible to my apprehension. 


When we come to think of this duality in the unity of the 
concrete being, and regard the judgment as a determining answer 
to a twofold question “ Is this sot” and “ Is this so?” then we 
have to admit that in principle the judgment does not exclude 
two things. First of all, that (elsewhere) also other beings are 
so, a8 I have defined this being in question; the being-so is 
hereby not exhaused, it transcends this being. Further, that 
indeed this being ts so, but, inasmuch as it is not so by absolute 
identity, nevertheless may (some time) not have been so or 
may not be so as it is now in the future. The judgment, there- 
fore, states: “ This-here-is so now.” This implicates both the 
being-limited of the essence (accessible to apprehension) to a 
mere here-so, and the being-limited of the esse or existing 
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(found through experience) to a mere being-now. Either limi- 
tation must find its ground in the need of the essence of this’ 
being as an essence that can only in the spatio-temporal con- 
dition be the essence of a being, and therefore cannot exist by 
itself in a purely “ intelligible” existence beyond space and 
time. 

Are we in a position to infer from these epistemological 
considerations an ontological structure of those beings that are 
directly accessible to us in the judgment, as composed of a 
principle explaining the essential features accessible to our 
apprehension, and a principle which accounts for the individu- 
ality of each being by constricting the essential features to the 
irrepeatablity of “ here and now?” This brings up the question 
as to the relation between the mode of knowing (of the subject) 
and the mode of being (of the object). Do abstraction and con- 
cretion as distinct moments of the manner of our knowing * 
denote a duality of an “ abstract” and “ concrete” moment in 
the thing known ¢ 

We cannot simply jump to such a conclusion. It was precisely 
Aristotle and St. Thomas who constantly opposed a way of 
thought which hypostasized the abstract “ genus ” and “ species ” 
as distinct moments (realities) in the thing known. The two- 
fold doctrine that “ forms ”’ do not exist by themselves (as ideas) 
and that the “‘ form” is unique in the concrete being, is ample 
proof for it.** But are we not, in admitting this Aristotelian- 
Thomistic critical epistemology, consequently bound to say also 
here (where the question is no longer the interrelation between 
abstract moments, but the relation between the abstract moments, 
of our knowing and the concrete being itself, the individual), 
that the structure of the judgment merely arises from the 
defectiveness of our knowing? We have no intellectual intuition 
of concrete spatiotemporal beings in their concrete yet universal 


**“ Componendo et dividendo,” Summa Theol., 1, 58, 4; 85, 5. 
** Cf. A. Forest, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. and passim. 
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order, whereas we do know that these beings as “ beings” must 
also somehow be intelligible, and so a possible content of an 
intellectual intuition. We do not know them in their original 
and individual intimacy (which at the same time would reveal 
their solidarity with all other parts of the universe); we know 
them only through extermal contact, i.e., by the fact that we 
ourselves are spatiotemporal beings, somewhere and sometime 
placed among them; so that it is only from this position of 
ourselves that we get to know them, always imperfectly, in a 
very degraded kind of intuition which perceives merely the out- 
ward appearance, i.e., in sense experience. That is why we 
are unable to fathom intelleetually the individual and concrete 
essence of beings; or even their universal and abstract essence, 
although we possess it to a certain extent in the concept.” For 
if I knew what it means “to be azalea,” then I should not 
need to define this universal essence by way of a duality, i.e., 
by indicating genus (flower) and specific difference, and in that 
case I would also behold tm this universal essence all the indi- 
vidual possibilities of being azalea comprised in this essence 
(since every individual as such must possess a certain intelligible 
mode of being, distinguishing it from all other beings). 

Yet it is not only from the impotence of our. knowing that, in 
the case of the relation between genus and species, the structure 
of the judgment originates. In a philosophy that has overcome 
skepticism it should be possible, at least to some extent, to 
grasp “ that which is” as it is. Well, the first, “ that which is ”’ 
to our knowing is the spatiotemporal being, the corporeal as 
such. Though the structure of the judgment cannot be taken 
as the exact rendering of two “ parts” of the one reality (as 
though the subject were the matter, and the predicate the form), 
since subject and predicate express the same thing in a different 

**On the defectiveness of our conceptual knowledge of the materia! being, 


see P, Rousselot, L’intellectualieme de 8. Thomas, 3rd éd. ( Paris, 1936) pp. 
90-107, with the remark of L. de Grandmaison. 
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way (as a consequence of our abstracting), yet this imperfection 
of our manner of knowing, included in the act of judging, must 
of necessity point to an imperfection of the manner of being 
in the proportioned object of judging. For, subject and object 
here must be on the same level of ontological perfection and the 
judgment must be the manner of knowing that is adapted to 
this being (i.e., man), which although in itself is spatio- 
temporal or corporeal among corporeal beings, nevertheless 
through corporeal contact can understand and comprehend these 
beings as “ beings.” *’ 

And therefore: if there is a being that gives rise to a knowl- 
edge (proportioned to this being) which necessarily regards 
this being as this “ here-and-now” bearer of a conceptual 
content that is predicable also of other beings and only at this 
moment of this being, then such a being cannot possibly have 
a simple and non-structured individual essence constituting a 
proper independent degree of perfection. On the contrary, it 
must be true that also in such a being the indicated “ here-and- 
now” plays a part in the process by which the essence or degree 
of perfection (the so-ness) is being limited to the individual 
mode of so-ness proper to this concrete being.” 


*’ Because the judgment as judgment directly deals with “ that which is” 
(being in the primary sense of that word) in its concreteness, it is not 
the mode of knowing which aims primarily at making the constituent 
elements of structure of the being an object of consideration. They are, it 
it true, implied in every judgmeut, but not thematically judged. However, 
when this does happen, after philosophical reflection has disclosed the 
hylomorphic structure, then matter and form will be considered as quasi- 
subjects and bearers of “ to be” (= beings) whose mode of being is brought 
to light. The metaphysician, however, ought to know that matter and 
form as such are not “ beings” in the primary sense; should he forget this, 
then he will fall into endless contradictions: “ multis error accidit circa 
formas ex hoe quod de eis iudicant sicut de substantiis iudicatur,” De 
Virt, in Comm., 11; ef. De Pot., 3, 8; De Spir. Creat., 2 ad 8; 3 ad 12; 
Summa Theol., 1, 45, 4; ibid., I, 65, 4; In VIII Meta., 56, n. 1767 etc. So 
every metaphysical judgment is for this reason inadequate and needs 
correction as to the modus significandi; “ matter” properly means, the 
being in so far as it...; “form” likewise, the being in so far as it... . 

** Cf. the reflections of A. Marc, Psychologie réflerive ( Brussels, 1949) I. 
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The fact that within the same intelligible species there is 
possible a plurality of individual beings (only “ point-at-able ” 
by the senses) or a numerical repetition of the same content is 
therefore an tndication of an ontological structure in such 
individuals: they must be composed of a principle of specific 
determinability and individual determination. The specific de- 
termination, by which the being has a conceptual content, does 
not cover the concrete essence; it is impaired by a restricting 
individualizing principle, which, having no content of its own 
self, limits the wealth of the conceptual content to a mere “ here 
and now.” Nor is, contrariwise, this specific content the com- 
plete fulfillment of the indefinite, though empty, possibilities of 
the principle of individuation, since other specific determina- 
tions, too, can in principle be determinations of this substratum 
as to its conceptual content. 

The unity of matter and form as expressed in the judgment 
means, therefore, that this being here-and-now is nothing but an 
azalea; but the imperfection of that unity, i. e., the duality of 
matter and form, causes the being neither as this to be of 
necessity azalea, nor as azalea to be of necessity this.” 


pp. 32-57, 323-336. In this work he relates to each other the contrasts: 
concrete-abstract; extension-comprehension; supposition-signification; sub- 
ject of the judgment-predicate of the judgment; sensory aspect-conceptual 
aspect; individual being-general essence or nature. Important in it is the 
unity: “ La fonction de suppléance du prédicat est celle du sujet, la signi 
fication du sujet est celle du prédicat.” 

7? Sometimes this argument is put forward as: from plurality within the 
species. Taken merely in this way, it cannot be digested. For then the 
material principle thus discovered would have a (negative) unity that 
would include a disposition to this specific form and so a certain deter. 
mination of content, in addition to the radical limitation (empty as to 
content) which matter includes by its relation to spatial and temporal 
dispersion: every species would have a matter “of ita own.” Therefore the 
reverse of this argument may not be lost sight of: the form as such is not 
adapted to (individually) limited matter (haec vel illa), for it becomes 
precisely thie form (and it always ie “this” or “that” form) by its actual 
informing this matter; nor is matter as such disposed to (specifically) 
determined form (talis vel talia), for it becomes precisely such matter 
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The spatiotemporal or corporeal being is, therefore, a being, 
that considered as to the whatness or essence is not subsistent, 
but as it were “ outside itself,” poured out into a plurality of 
contentless limitations, and, regarding individuality or existence, 
is not forever “that which it is now,” but exists only in a 
dynamic manner, in a continuous transition to “ being differ- 
ent,” indeed to “ being something different,” in actua! fact to 
“ being something higher.”’ It only becomes itself by developing 
into something else.*° 


4. Tue OnToLocicaL APPROACH 


The reflection on the proper manner of our knowing remains 
obscure, where the structure of the beings of our experience is 
concerned. We have, it is true, assumed that we must be able 
to judge according to the truth—and hence we have concluded 


(and it always is “such or “such” matter) by its actual materializing 
such a form, i.e., the first matter is in principle related as potency to. all 
forms that include in themselves the necessity of being individuated by 
a contentless bearer; in other words, forms that are not individuated in 
themselves but individually determined. And also “informed” matter 
(matter never is but “informed”) retains that potential openness to all 
forms, though “in an order”; i.e., owing to its actual “ information” 
there is a disposition in matter by means of which the relation to the 
various forms is more direct or more indirect .(and intermediate). The 
perspective of the mobility of the spatiotemporal being cannot, therefore, 
be eliminated in the argument from the “ plurality within the species.” 

*° The form, therefore, is the principle of specific determination, but it is 
by itself individually indeterminate. Matter by itself is specifically inde- 
terminate, but the principle of individual determination. The two meanings 
of determinate and indeterminate, determination and indetermination, ought 
to be well distinguished, if we want to conceive without contradiction the 
potency-act-structure of St. Thomas’ hylomorphism. “ Determination” as 
abundance of “to be” (something is more determinate in proportion as it 
“is” more)-—so, as act—and “ limitation” as deficiency of “to be” (some- 
thing is more limited as it “is” less)—-so, as a potency—are opposed to 
each other, but within the unity of a being. Form determines matter, and 
matter limits form. The materia! being is the being of which the form (the 
determination of which, as finite form, includes in itself already a certain 
limited-ness in relation to the absolute fullness of “to be”) cannot exist 
in an unlimited way in its own (relative) fullness of determination. 
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from the structure in our judgment to a structure in things 
judgeable. But actually not a single judgment is thereby ex- 
plicitly justified. We shall, therefore, have to turn to the very 
beings (the truth of which reveals itself in the judgment) in 
order thus to find the hylomorphic *‘ composition ” as realized. 

As we said earlier, we are trying to detect the essential struc- 
ture of all beings containing the fundamental aspect of cor- 
poreity and to detect that same essential structure in all degrees 
of perfection possible on the basis of corporeity. That is why 


our investigation pertains to the “ philosophy of nature ”’ in the 
sense of the ancients (which in their precise and justifiable 
terminology deals with mobile being). But this philosophy of 
nature stands, in our opinion, on the same level of abstraction 
(if we wish to stick to this term) as the ontology or the general 
doctrine of being; for it is only in and out of the experience of 
beings that we know what it means “ to be’; and the knowledge 
of what it means “to be” conversely sheds light on the mode 
of being proper to corporeal or moving beings. This is the 
reason why it is only in the prudently progressive construction 
of a reflexive metaphysics that the place of hylomorphism will 
be determined. 

It is altogether outside the scope of this paper to give an 
outline, however broad, of a Thomistic metaphysics. A few 
suggestions will have to suffice.” 

Our starting point then will be as follows: when the question 
is put whether there is anything or not, the answer can be only 
the apodictie affirmation of being. The affirmation, however, 
presupposes someone who affirms. Therefore, the first being, 
undoubtedly affirmed, is for philosophizing man his very self, 
putting the ontological question. I, who inquire, am—and know 
myself to be. Seeing, however, that I am not identical with 


"* Reference may be made to an article: “Over den oorsprong van het 
Woord,” in: Tijdachrift voor Philosophie, XXX (1951) 163-208, in which 
with a view to a special aspect of being also corporeity comes to the fore. 


| 
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“to be” in itself, but only a be-ing, something-which-is, | 
admit of other beings which I am not (although it is not 
impossible for me to grasp them to some extent in knowledge). 
But who am I? Which is the mode of precisely my being‘ 


No more than I am identical with “ to be,” am I identical with 


? 


“to be ego” as such. I am an “ego,” leaving room for other 
‘‘ egos.”’ How, then, am I to determine my proper mode of being 
among other beings and other egos / 

I have no direct and complete intuition of my individual 
essence, and this lack of self-knowledge can be only the reverse 
side of a lack in my very essence. 1 am not simply transparent 


* my knowing of 


to myself in an intellectual self-knowledge,’ 
my essence is only a being-on-the-way to self-awareness from my 
externalization in the “ world” of corporeal beings. 

What is simply posited here would have to be the metaphysical 
interpretation resulting from an accurate description of the 
origin of my self-experience in a reflection on my experience 
of “the others.” I find myself to be, 1 come upon myself as 
already involved in a network of “ circumstances” which act 
upon me and to whose influence I am open. These “ circum- 


99 


stances,” this environment, I experience first of all as some- 
thing that impresses me and of which I become aware in 
its impressing. Indeed the very first source from which this 
sensation arises is the undivorced unity of pressure and counter- 
pressure, of action and reaction, which, from my vegetative 
existence, turns into “ feeling” in my facttle sense.** And as 
to the higher senses, e. g., seeing and hearing, they too have to 
be understood as refined, more shaded, more developed forms 
of the basic sense of touch.** 

**Cf. K. Rahner, op. cit., pp. 41-43 and passim. 

** It is not without a more profound meaning that Aristotle explains the 
four elements (earth, water, fire and air) from the coupling of the 
differences (in his opinion) of the tangible: warm and cold, dry and wet. 


De Gen. et Cor., Ul, 2. 
**“ Omnes sensus fundantur supra tactum, qui est apprehensivus quali- 
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Now, the tactile sense reveals a configuration, i. e., in one focus 
the contact is centered, but around it lies a structure of pos- 
sible meeting, an area of possible contacts. Touching is always 
a “moving” from one coincident point to another, a gradual 
traversing of continuous parts. The toucher thus experiences an 
outwardness of parts outside parts, the end of one part, however, 
coinciding with the beginning of the other part. Thus in be- 
coming aware of extension he at once becomes aware of himself 
and the other: the experiencing and the experienced are together; 
ours are the dimensions we touch. Sensibility is the not-yet- 
opposed unity of me with “ the other.” 

I have, however, intellectual knowledge of my being sensitive: 
I find myself to be, but never in an independent act of self- 
consciousness; I always detect myself intellectually as this 
corporeal and sensitive being, that in contact is integrated with 
the corporeal surroundings, that even in touching (seeing, hear- 
ing) is extended in continuous dimensionality amid the ex- 
tended and now is directed towards this extended “ world ” 
through feeling and acting. 

As said above, extension is experienced in the traversing of 
continuous parts. We must say even that becoming-aware or 
sensation occurs only when the unstable equilibrium between 
organism and environment is altered and that continuous move- 
ment is one of the conditions of sensory perceptibility. But 
movement implies a plurality of situations one after the other. 
Sensation, therefore, necessarily occurs in a successive separate- 
ness of moments, no less than in a simultaneous separateness of 
places. Every concrete sensational occurrence, and consequently 
also the observer and the observed, is thereby individually 
demonstrable in the whole of the mobile world according to 
place and time. These, however, are not two disconnected con- 


tatum elementarium, Summa Theol., I, 70, 3; “qui sunt melioris tactu« 
sunt melioris intellectus” ibid., I, 76, 5; ef. especially Sum. cont. Gen., II, 
20, adhuc. 
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ditions of the corporeity of the corporeal, but are closely 
interdependent so that they are mutually determined: an 
occurrence propagates its influence successively to what lies 
next.** 

A being, however, that is able to perceive the spatiotemporal 
continuity, must already in a measure have mastered spatio- 
temporal separateness. For spatial perception, bringing about 
a surrounding horizon, requires memory and expectation, a 
synthesis therefore of the temporally-separated moments in the 
unity of knowing.** And when, moreover, this perceiving being 
can grasp the perceived in its qualitative differences under 
universal concepts, because both the multi plicity (the per- 
ceived) and the unity (the perceiver) are understood to “ be,” 
then there must exist in the perceiver even a faculty, which as it 
were in a certain anticipation pre-grasps the whole of the spatio- 
temporal. This faculty is the faculty which considers all beings 
as being; hence, the spatiotemporal, in its very character of 
continuous moving and escaping, is grasped to be in a degraded 
mode. 

Now, this “ wnderstanding” also offers the possibility of 
detecting the ontie structure of the perceptible, i.e., of the 
corporeal world as such—namely by analysing the “ essence ” 
of spatiality and temporality and reducing these conditions of 
the perceptible to their common root in the substantial essence 
of corporeal being as such. It stands to reason that the actual 
place and the actual time are not in question here—they are 
determinations that “ come-to,” “ ac-cede,” the individual being 
(accidentia). The present question regards the necessity of any 
corporeal heing to manifest itself in movement “ somewhere "’ 


** All places are interconnected, but not without relation to the time in 
which they can be traversed. The simultaneity of places points to their 


relation to time. 
**So the outer senses and the inner senses are connected, forming a 


certain unity. 
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and “ some time”: What is the ontic basis of this universal 
phenomenon 

Thus we arrive at the arguments in favor of hylomorphism, 
preferred by several modern neo-scholastics. We cannot deal 
with them elaborately but only give the general line of thought. 


First of all the ancient antinomies of the “ continuum ” crop 
up again here.*” Assuming that there is a corporeal being in 
the primary sense of that word, then this is certainly one: it is 
identical with itself, not divided against itself. But as a cor- 
poreal being it is extended. So it has parts outside of parts; 
one part “is not” the other, and so they deny each other 
reciprocally. Were it actually divided into these parts, then it 
would not be one. It is, therefore, actually non-divided and yet 
it has parts—and that ad infinitum: for as extended it can be 
divided on and on; and in order to be divisible, it must in a 
sense have parts. But then (as it is a being) at any rate in 
such a way that the parts belong together, they indeed are 
actually one. ‘They are actually one because of their not being 
actual parts: the corporeal being is continuous. This now 
means: potentially divided ad infinitum (= divisible), but act- 
ually non-divided; potentially many, actually one.” 

Now, the divisible is, it is true, one (otherwise it ts not), but 
not precisely in so far as it is divisible. And the one does not 
exclude divisibility (in this case it even includes it), but not 
precisely in so far as it is one. The principle of potential 
plurality or division (matter) is not the principle of actual 
unity or non-division (form). 

We have to say, therefore, that the corporeal being is one 
(and it is so in virtue of what it is, of its essence insofar as 


*' Sertillanges, op. cit., I, 83-00; Deseoqs, op. cit., pp. 223-267; A. 
Valensin, A travers la métaphysique (Paris, 1925) pp. 154, 170-171; de 
Munnynck, art. cit., pp. 168-176. 

**“Omne corpus est in potentia quia continuum inquantum huiusmodi 
divisibile est in infinitum,’ Summa Theol., I, 3, 1. 


> 
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essence is a mode of “ being *’ )——but no less that in its essence 1! 
includes a principle by means of which it is divisible ad in- 
finitum.*” So, it is neither simply one, nor simply many; it 
is the unity of the one and the many, a unity that is rather a 
becoming-one arising from a basis of plurality. This ground of 
infinite divisibility of being is in no respect whatever a per- 
fection; it is for example, not the extension, when taken as a 
positive quality of being. Nor is it bare nothingness. In the 
being it is the principle of its own divisibility and solubility, 
which it carries along as already somewhat dominated and 
mastered, but still to be mastered again and again, and the 
ground of its imperfection lies in its necessity to be continuously 
extended. 

If we regard the form not only as the unifying but also as the 
dynamic principle, we can also construct an argument of the 
contrast between passivity and activity, between inertia and 
energy,” similar to the argument given above out of oneness 
and plurality. Or again the distinction between matter and 
form can be based on the contrast, more directly accessible to 
us, between the quantitative and the qualitative.* 

This leads us to the analysis of temporality, the purest mani- 
festation of the hylomorphic structure of corporeal beings.** 
The necessity of their being spatially extended must be viewed 
in co-ordination with their necessity to exist in temporal ex- 
pansion. 

Corporeal beings exist, undoubtedly. And their existence 
means actuality, presence. But the “now” of their actuality 
is no sheer presence of what they are, of their essence. For, 

**“ Omnes autem divisibile indiget aliquo continente et uniente partes 
eius Sum. cont. Gen., II, 65. 

** Descoqs, op. cit., pp. 269-272. 

** Descoqs, op. cit., pp. 272-276. 

** Connecting points are to be found with Renoirte, op. cit., pp. 223-228, 


and with de Munnynck, “La notion du temps,” Philosophia perennis 
(Regensburg, 1930) II, 857-868. 
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what they are, they are “ only” now. This “only” (= one-ly) 
implies the denial of other “ nows,” of other moments of their 
existing, no longer or not yet present. The actuality of the 
“to be” of the beings is dispersed, divided against itself. 
Their essence has only the power to make them be “ now,” not 
the power to actualize their “ to be” once and for all, definitely 
and at once. 

If the beings, however, were merely instantaneous, at the 
indivisible moment of this particular now, they could not “ be.” 
lor the “‘ now” considered in itself is the boundary pure and 
simple, the caesura between past and future, and is nothing 
without the connection with both of them. If the temporal 
beings, therefore, are to be, their actuality is the connexion amd 
unity between the past, which considered in itself no longer 
exists, and the future, which in itself does not yet exist. So 
the actuality of their “to be” has the mode of the transitory, 
of continuous exchange and flux of moments. Their present 
means their dismissing the past and their admitting the future. 
To put it more precisely: their actuality ts their realizing the 
new and their inevitable de-realizing the old. Since they do 
‘exist’ according to their essence—though by coming-to-be and 
passing-away—they, therefore, to some extent embrace in their 
actuality past and future. But this presence of past and future 
has the mode of absence: as the whence and the whither. 


Temporality, therefore, means for a being a lack of unity in 
the actuality of its “to be,” in other words, division of the 
actuality of its “to be.” But this plurality is never absolute in 
beings—for by their being, although it is merely a becoming, 
they have to a certain extent given unity to plurality. This 
comes about by the actuality of their “ being-now” and on 
the ground of what they are now, i.e., of their essence that 
causes them tobe. But this essence is not able to realize the entire 
unity of their “to be” to the full. For this “ now” gives way 
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to a different “ now,” i. e., to another manner of synthetizing 
the receding past and the acceding future. The very essence. 
therefore, of the becoming being includes in itself two opposite 
principles: a principle of plurality, of division of their “ to be,” 
because of which they are compelled to be unstable and im- 
permanent at separate moments, and another principle by means 
of which they are able, though becoming, yet to be in a certain 
unity of their temporary parts: they last, and maintain their 
actuality in and through their transition into the many and 
the other. 

It is evident, that the measure of their power to synthetize the 
time-fragments into the cohesion of actuality is also the measure 
of their participation of the fullness of “to be.’”’ When the 
unifying principle in their essence (the form) is an intenser 
mode of being, then their power is greater to make the hetero- 
geneity of the temporal passing-away subservient to the com- 
pletion of what they have to be. 

The concrete temporal expansion of every being is its effort 
to master plurality in order to build up unity. The past can 
never fully, but must however more and more be preserved— 
by the present—so as to make a higher mode of perfection 
possible in the future. And the future is the very possibility to 
exist in a more perfect mode, more fully realizing the essence 
than the past did. And thus it is, therefore, an abstract view, 
when we look upon temporality only as a purely continuous 
transition of empty homogeneous moments, without any relation 
to local and qualitative alteration, i. e., to mobility. It is true 
that temporality prevents a being from possessing all its possible 
determinations (its full conceptual content) at once; but on the 
other hand it is nevertheless the means, given to this being, to 
attain to the fullness of its potentialities, to come to its own 
self—albeit by way of transition and plurality. That is why, 
apart from the passive aspect of having-to-take-leave of the past. 
of seeing-everything-slip, there is also the active aspect of pro- 
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jecting-itself into the future, of living over and over again in 
the hope of an everlasting self-possession. 

Therefore, neither should the unchanged duration in time be 
regarded as the ideal form of temporality, nor can we designate 
such a duration except in a certain abstraction. It is only in 
some special respect that we can say that a temporal being 
remains unchanged for some time in an otherwise changing 
environment. Every conerete being as a whole is subject to 
constant change, in an intercourse with the other spatial beings 
according to an order of influences made possible by the contact. 

The meaning, however, of this change of determinations can- 
not be but the self-realization of the being according to its 
essence; it is true that so far as it is temporal it must change 
from situation to situation, but nevertheless it realizes in that 
transition the sense of its existence. And the higher the essence 
of the temporal being, the more the being remains itself in the 
altering conditions, so that “to live” and “ to grow” as forms 
of immanent action are higher forms of temporal existence. 
Even “ generation’ as the self-preservation of a being not in 
itself but in its offspring is, it is true, a poor solution, but still 
some solution of the problem posited by temporality. 

It is only in sensitivity, however,—where to a higher degree 
the living being projects its future from out of itself in a 
decision resulting from perception, memory, and expectation— 
that temporality is being mastered by knowledge. And the 
sensitive being endowed with reason, which we are, is supra- 
temporal in its spiritual self-consciousness and free self-determi- 
nation—but it is so only in and from temporality. It is in man, 
therefore, that the sense of temporality becomes manifest. For 
in man the of-itself-dispersed plurality of the separate moments 
of time (founded in the pure potentiality of prime matter) is 


svnthetized from within by means of a supra-temporal principle 


of unity, which on the one hand (as a form) constitutes one 
being with the principle of plurality, but on the other hand has 
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got a certain independence as a being “by itself” (as a 
subsistent form). According to his soul man is “tn confinto 
aeternitatis et temporis,” as St. Thomas likes to quote from 
laber de Causis.** The world of experience, which lies dispersed 
in space and time, is unified in man’s spiritual activity on a 
supra-spatial and supra-temporal level, towards which—be it in 
the manner of a pure potency—it is after all tending naturally. 
“ Ultimus igitur finis generationis totius (of the process of 
becoming) est anima humana, et in hance tendit materia sicut 


in ultimam formam.”’ ** 


5. SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE 


Many may have wondered why so far substantial change has 
not yet come up for discussion. It was in fact avoided by 
many, since it proved to be impossible, especially in the vegeta- 
tive and inorganic world, to circumscribe in space and time the 
‘ that-which-is,” the substance, or “ being ” in the primary sense 
of the word. But is there not for the very same reason, viz.. 
our ignorance as to the corporeal individual, some vagueness 
about the argument from the “many within the species” as 
it-is usually given (where are the many individuals and of what 
species are they ¢) and even about the argument from continuity 
(although there plurality within individual unity is spoken of, 
and therefore, the exact circumscription of the substance is of 
minor importance) ¢ 

Hylomorphism well understood, however, quite well accouuts 
for the difficulties of circumscribing the individual substances 
in the inorganic world. It sees the corporeal being as by virtue 
of its potential principle (which demands a multiplication of 
parts) essentially divided, it is true, against any other corporeal 
being, but also by that division related to them in the whole of 


** Sum. cont. Gent., 11, 68; ibid., III, 61; Summa Theol., I, 77, 2; Q. D. 
De Anima, 1. 
** Sum. cont. Gent., II1, 22. 
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space and time.** Being material it is an essential part of a 
totality, all parts of which are interdependent in a continuous 
action and reaction. But then we are not allowed to imagine 
the spatiotemporal whole to be a unity that would be more 
substantial than its parts: it is a whole that escapes plurality 
only through its parts in their process of becoming more and 
more substantial; a whole arising, as it were, from the “ limit ” 
of purely homogeneous manifoldness,“” so as to come to a 
certain heterogeneously ordered unity by means of qualitative 
differentiation in its different parts and especially in some more 
central focuses of radiation (e. g., living and sensitive beings 
having a “ milieu”). For this reason hylomorphism—precisely 
because it lays so much stress on the fact that in the material 
world being has the mode of becoming—may not be taken to 
suppose that this world is a mosaic of isolated, precisely cireum- 
scribable substances which all are equally complete in their 
independence.*’ Just as all determinations (forms) of the 
temporal being are successive, transient determinations, so also 
and most of all the determination (form) which tells us what 
this being is according to its substantial essence. For, according 
to its essence, too, it is temporal and in consequence transitory, 

**“ Here” is “ here” only in relation (of exclusion) to all other places, 
“now” is “now” only in conneetion with all other times. 

**“ Materia dicitur una per remotionem omnium formarum,” De Ente et 
Easentia, c. 2; Roland-Gosselin, p. 20. 

‘TIn his very subtle articles on “ L’idée hylémorphiste d’Aristote et la 
compréheasion de l'univers,” in: Revue de aciences philosophiques et thév 
logiques, XN XI (1952) 3-29, 205-230; and XXXI (1953) 3-23, D. Durbarle 
gives not only a critical examination of the Aristotelian problem, but al»« 
a picture of the crisis, the outeome of the “ mode relationnel de la déscrip- 
tion du devenir” (p. 227), pursued in science, and opposed to the 
“description prédicative,” which leads to hylomorphism. For science an 
* individualisation méthodologique ” suffices. However, Dubarle thinks that 
also a conceiving of the “ réalité physique” as an extended and varying 
field of elementary and interrelated positions needs to be exceeded in the 
direction of a certain physico-chemical individuality. He posits thus “ le 
probléme d'une caractérisation conceptuelle réguliére et systématique des 


divers degrés de l’'individualité qui se reneontrent au monde, de la particule 
élémentaire & |’@tre humain,” (1953) p. 23. 
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and thus in a constant tension between coming-to-be and passing- 
away. 

Insofar as an individual part is said to be only “ here-and- 
now ” (on the ground, therefore, of its materiality), it is taken 
in no other way than as negatingly related to the other “ here- 
and-nows,” as a relative and unsubstantial moment, therefore, 
of the homogeneous spatiotemporal continuum. This part “ here 
and now ” does not obtain its autonomy against the homogeneous 
continuum (and so its substantial “ being”), before it enters 
together with other parts (according to their nearness to it) into 
a relation not of excluding but of including as parts of a same 
configuration, so that they are identified in a sense with one 
another as part and parcel of one substantial being. So the 
being ts (and is substantial) only in the measure of its bringing 
several parts under its qualified “ essence,” thus uniting them 
to a substantial whole. And the intenser the concentration of 
the many parts in the unity of the being which extends “ its 
very self” in space and time, the higher the degree of inde- 
pendence that is reached, the longer the necessity of substantial 
change, is delayed. But all the more striking also it will be when, 
in spite of this, the being has to abandon its acquired self- 
possession in order to render possible a new “ form ” of material 
substantiality. Thus viewed it is clear that in the organic— 


which makes its “milieu” subservient to duration, growth 
and generation—substantiality is more manifest than in the 
inorganic, and that it is only in man, who according to his 


spiritual soul is “ quodammodo omnia senstibilia et intelligi- 
bilia,” that the unity can be realized to which the cosmos 
through success and failure of the various substantial changes 
was on the way. 

The question, therefore, of “‘ where is material substance” 
finds a dynamic solution in Thomistie hylomorphism; this is 
not surprising when we bear in mind that the very distinction 


between essence and “ to be”’ (inasmuch as “ to be” transcends 
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any finite essence) constitutes the source of the distinction 
between being and acting and hence of the dynamic character of 
the finite. And in the same way, the very fact that form also 
transcends matter (materia est propter formam), is the funda- 
mental cause of becoming—this becoming taken as the con- 
tinuous way to being-more, to intenser actuality and partici- 
pation of “ to be.” 


6. HyLomorpuism 
AND ANALOGY 


But how is the final result of our investigation to be recon- 
ciled with the starting point ¢ Have we not started from univocal 
thinking, in which the same conceptual content is predicated in 
exactly the same sense of many individuals? And have we 
not (because the abstract-universal content is present in the 
concrete singulars) had to accept a multiplication of the same 
specific form by its being received in a purely potential and 
conceptually empty “ materia signata quantitate,” so that the 
difference of content among the individuals cannot be but 
accidental ¢ 

But, we may ask ourselves, does a purely numerical repetition 
of exactly the same content have sense? Can individual beings, 
not when considered by means of a certain abstraction under a 
particular aspect (as, for instance, is the case in mathematics), 
but taken in their full conereteness as really existing, differ one 
from the other only numerically, so only by their being in a 
different place at a different time? Why that repetition? 
Merely to retain through time the species in its pure identity? 
Should we not rather say—since matter is in order to be formed 
—that the material distinction exists for the sake of the formal 
distinction,** and that consequently the multiplication of beings 
must have a formal, i. e., a contentual and qualitative sense ¢ ** 

“Cum autem materia sit propter formam, distinctio materialis est 
propter formalem,” Summa Theol., I, 47, 2. 


*“Nullum agens intendit pluralitatem materialem ut finem,” ibdid., I, 
47, 3 ad 2. 
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Since then matter is called the principle of individuation, this 
only means that owing to its being arranged according to 
quantitative dispersion through space and time it offers, as a 
contentless substratum, in principle the possibility of multipli- 
cation.” But the sense of this multiplication can lie only in the 
difference which, without being a difference according to formal 
principles, from the “commensuration”’ of this form with 
respect to this matter, arises in the forms of the distinct indi- 
vidual beings of the same species.”' 

It may therefore be true that the individual in itself is an 
unattainable limit to our manner of thinking (which because of 
its abstracting action forms univocally-universal concepts), and 
that the universal in its most reduced sense has to suffice for 
us. But this does not include that the individual everywhere 
exists for the sake of the abstract-universal conceptual content, 
and so can be replaced by another, as a nameless number. 
Granted that the individual differences are of minor importance 
in the inorganic, where the being loses itself in the outward 
effect, in the realm of the living where the form has risen higher 
above the matter (raising the latter too) an individual char- 
acteristic of a formal nature becomes noticeable, and the indi- 
vidual already has its end more in itself.°* As for man we 
have to say that he—Aorizon et confintum corporeorum et incor- 
poreorum **—constitutes, as it were, the boundary between indi- 
viduation by means of form (as assumed for the angels) and 
individuation by means of matter. If at all, it can therefore be 
said of the individual human person that on the one hand he 
is nothing but a man among men, but on the other hand he 

** Cf. E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 5th ed. (Paris, 1945) p. 268, note: “La 
matiére est bien le principe passif de l’individuation, mais la forme est le 
principe actif de l’individualité.” 

** Sum. cent. Gent., 11, 81 ad 2. A. van Leeuwen, “ Persoon-Gemeenschap,” 
in: Bijdragen, XXX (1953) 38; Rousselot op. cit., p. 127. 

** Cf. J. Maréchal, Le point de départ de la métaphysique ( Brussels, 1949) 


V, 244-246. 
** Sum, cont, Gent., Il, 68. 
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realizes in an original and unparalleled way the essence of 
 being-man.”’ 

The defectiveness, however, of our univocal thinking, as it 
manifests itself in the subject-predicate relation of our judg- 
ment, has already in a way been overcome in that very thinking 
by the affirmation of the “ to be” of the being in question. This 
affirmation constitutes the most fundamental essence of the judg- 
ment. As soon as the many objects, which we arrange by their 
concepts according to genera and species, are considered by us 
to be concrete beings, we know that they must needs participate 
somehow in the actuality of “ to be,” that therefore they must 
be distinguished in their individual essence or mode of being.” 
And this essence is conceivable only as a more or less intense 
realization of what “to be” comprises in its plenitude. So 
there is not merely a proportional and gradual arrangement of 
the abstract-universal essence, a hierarchy of forms; but if the 
analogy is taken as an analogy of concrete beings as such, then 
there is, precisely because the individuals are these beings, also 
a gradual realization of “to be” within the specifie whole.” 
It is only from this conerete consideration of the individual 
beings that we can understand how it is possible to speak also 
of “ participation ” in the species, and therefore not exhausting 
its fullness, by the individuals, which is impossible in univocal 
thinking.*®* The species is then no longer taken as a logical 
“concept,” *' arrived at by abstracting the individual differ- 
ences, but as an “ idea,” ™ actually containing the individual 


**“ In praedicationibus omnia univoca reducuntur ad unum primum non 
univocum, sed analogicum, quod est ens,” Summa Theol., I, 13, 5 ad 1. 
Cf. G. Manser, Das Wesen des Thomiamus (Fribourg, 1932) p. 290, also 
pp. 262-268. 

“Cf. C. Fabro, La nozione metafisica di partecipazione secondo 8. 
Tomaso (Milan, 1939) pp. 134-155 and sqq. Opposite view: Geiger, op. cit., 
p. 51. 

** Sum. cont. Gen., I, 32; De Hebdom. I, 2-3. Cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 254. 

** Cf. Summa Theol., I, 85, 3. 

Cf. J. de Finance, Etre et agir (Paris, 1945) p. 324: “Le concept est 
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possibilities of realization in its inner wealth (somewhat in the 
manner of the analogous idea of being itself). We, therefore, 
cannot fail to come to something like Cajetan’s “ analogy of 
inequality.” 

Although in a sense our univocal thinking has been overcome, 
we have not yet obtained distinct intellectual knowledge of the 
individuals. For us univocity and analogy, or the mathematical 
and the metaphysical way of thinking, constitute an indissoluble 
two-in-one-ness. We know, it is true, a priori that every being, 
including the corporeal, has to be (in the measure of its sub- 
stantiality) in a proper, irrepeatable mode valuable for its own 
sake. But in the same way as in “empiric” concepts we 
approach the abstract-universal essence only by way of sensible 
accidentals, so also we have to approach the concrete beings, in 
which the wealth of the specific “ idea’ manifests itself, in their 
individual peculiarity by way of sensitive intercourse and daily 


experience, paying attention to the variety of their behavior. 


But if we were to view our fellow men, whose individuality is 
the most important among all the individuals of our world of 
experience, primarily as corporeal beings determined in this or 
that way here and now (as our judging them by univocally- 
universal concepts would imply), then we should deny their 
spiritual mode of being, and their rising above time and 
space in self-consciousness and freedom, their transcending the 
“world..” It is only when, conscious of the defectiveness of 
our univocal thinking precisely in relation to them, we are 
respectfully alive to their originality and self-determination, 
that we are able to become sympathetic and congenial witnesses 


potentiel, l’idée prégnante.” See Summa Theol., I, 57, 2 on the species 
(ideas) in the angels, which also comprise the singular. 

**Cajetan, De nominum analogia, |e. However, we would here think 
rather of an “abstractio intensiva” besides the “abstractio totalis” or 
“extensiva.” Cf. C. Fabro, op. cit.: “Ciascun singolare e particolare 
realizza di fatto in un modo diverso la ragione astratta, e non pil ex 
aequo” (p. 135). 
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of their spiritual growth through, and at times in spite of, their 
corporeal manifestations. 

There is the constant danger that hylomorphism will be re- 
garded as a dualism in which a timeless matter receives (though 
in substantial unity) supra-temporal forms that have their 
origin from elsewhere—as the human artist gives form to an 
adjacent matter. Against this dualism we shall have to be 
on our guard, certainly from the viewpoint of an ontology which 
acknowledges that the corporeal, as regards both matter and 
form, is created. The doctrine of the essential interrelation of 
matter and form, in which both are considered to be ontic 
aspects of the corporeal being and so identified with each other 
in the concrete in spite of, and even in, their very opposition, 
is a safeguard here against the aberrations which take matter 
and form more or less as independent beings. 

The ultimate solution, however, lies in the doctrine of par- 
ticipation, which takes the corporeal as a mobile being, which 
holds the sense of becoming to lie in the growing “ information ”’ 
of the mobile being, and which considers the form only as 
in the 
self-consciousness,” which for a finite being is at the same time 


‘ 


completed in the actuality of the “ redire ad seipsum,’ 
the conscious return to its transcendent origin. That prime 
matter in its unity with the substantial form has within itself 
the potentiality of being spiritualized, that is the sense of 
corporeity.”’ 


Catholic University of Nijmegen, 
Nijmegen, Netherlands. 


** Cf. I Sent., d. 17, 1, 5; Summa Theol., 1, 14, 2 ad 1; ibid., I, 76, 1. 

*“ Corpora quae sunt magis formalia, sunt naturaliter superiora; per 
formam enim unumquodque corpus participat divinum esse ut patet in / 
Phys.” Ibid., III, 57, 4. Cf. ibid., I, 55, 2; M. Blondel, La Pensée (Paris, 
1934) I. 
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Rhetoric and Dialectic: 


According to the First Latin Commen- 
tary on the Rhetoric of Aristotle 


by Brother S. Robert, F.S.C. 


REAT ATTENTION has been paid to the decline of 

rhetoric in the middle ages and its replacement by a form 

of speaking which was closer to dialectic.’ According to one 

view almost all forms of public speaking except preaching had 

largely ceased to exist, and the one remaining form, preaching, 

began to be characterized by a dialectical mode sometime in 
the twelfth century. 

A particularly interesting study of one example of this change 
is made by Jean Paul Bonnes, in an article he wrote on the 
preaching of Geoffrey Bebion, a distinguished prelate of the 
twelfth century.” The author quotes a sermon written by this 
apparently very holy man on the text “God has stood in the 
assembly of the gods, and in their midst He has judged amongst 
them.” As Fr. Dumont, commenting on the article in question, 
says, this might well have been written anywhere in either 
eastern or western Christendom from the time of the fathers on.’ 
The preacher restricts himself to expounding the text as a guide 
to life for priests-—the “ gods ”’ of the text—and to bringing out 
those points and those “ rapprochements ” that nourish a deeply 
felt piety. 

* Amongst works on this subject we should mention especially the Artes 
Praedicandi, Th-M. Charland, O.P. (Paris and Ottawa, 1936). The author 
was inspired particularly, as he says, by E. Gilson, “ Michel Minet, et la 
technique du sermon médiéval” in Les idées et les lettres (Paris, 1932) 
pp. 93-154. 

*J. P. Bonnes, “Un des plus grands prédicateurs du XI siécle, Geoffre 
de Loroux,” in Revue Bénédictine, 56 (1945-46) 174-215. 


*Pére Dumont, L’Fglise et les églises, 1054-1954, Lambert Beauduin, 
editor (Editions de Chevetogne, 1955) I, 44. 
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In the concluding part of the article another sermon on the 
same text is quoted. It was written a generation later by an 
author called Petrus Comestor. Here we see the completion of a 
transition to the new form of preaching inspired by a general 
enthusiasm, at least in university circles, for the dialectical 
approach. The text is given a tripartite division in answer to 
the questions, Quis stetit? ubi stetit ad quid stetit?”’ Each 
of these questions is answered by reference to relevant parts of 
Scripture, and in terms of all the various meanings of each part 
of the text. This is a direct result of the growth of exegesis ac- 
cording to a dialectical method, from the time of Abelard on. 
The exigencies of an intellectual exposition, rather than the need 
to arouse the adherence of the heart, are the primary criteria for 
the choice and the development of these points. This is the 
great change in orientation. 


Several questions necessarily arise if one grants the substantial 
correctness of this sermon as an example of a new kind of 
preaching and its substantial difference from what had been 
characteristic of the Christian approach previously. That this 
is the case has been demonstrated, to the satisfaction of most, 
by more general studies of medieval preaching, especially the 
collection of treatises on preaching edited by Ir. Charland. It 
is not necessary for our present purposes to go into this question 
in any detail or to decide absolutely about its solution. 


There is also another question which, despite its importance, 
we need not go into here; that is, the relationship between 
rhetoric and preaching. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to entertain the general hypothesis that something of the ancient 
heritage of rhetoric was transferred into the Christian tradition 
of preaching and of the teaching of theology, and that some 
modification of this tended to be introduced by a greater vogue 
of the dialectical method. It would also be well to reflect upon 
the possibility that there is truth in the assertion that other 
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forms of rhetoric, especially political and judicial oratory, had 
fallen into disuse during the middle ages. 

If this much be granted, and it is certainly a minimum, then 
it is important to call attention to another doctrinal development 
of the Aristotelian tradition certainly known within the lifetime 
of St. Thomas and developed shortly after his death by one of 
his pupils, Giles of Rome. I refer to the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
as translated by William of Moerbeke and commented on by 
Giles.* 

This work is important, if only for the reason that it is the 
first work of its kind, and the first to use as its text the 
recently made translation of William of Moerbeke, who made 
so many other translations from Aristotle for the use of St. 
Thomas.* Both the translation and the commentary seem to 
have been made around 1280,° that is to say, within a very short 
time after the death of St. Thomas. Giles, as we all know, was 
a pupil of St. Thomas, and this work was written before the 
slight backing away from Thomist positions was forced upon 
our author because of the opposition of the University of Paris, 
and long before the subsequent development of independent and 
sometimes not completely Thomistic positions by the Augus- 
_tinian doctor.’ 

Anyone who is familiar with the humanists’ rejection of 
scholasticism will remember how much they insist on the need 
to pay attention to human affairs and human values, instead of 


‘For this article use has been made of the 1498 edition of Venice from 
a copy in the British Museum. Acknowledgment is hereby made to the 
Museum for permission to quote from it, and to my confrere, Brother T. 
Michael, for helping to make the work available to me. These pages of the 
text have a number for only the second of any two facing pages. I have, 
for the purpose of these notes, arbitrarily added a letter (A, B, C, D) to 
designate each of the four columns sharing the same page number. 

* Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Cambridge University 
Press, 1941) II, 922-926. 

* Sarton, loc. ert. 

’ Thonnard, Précis de Uhistoire de Philosophie (Paris, 1045) pp. 347, 407. 
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passing one’s life in sterile word-chopping and in talking about 
bloodless abstractions. Consequently, it is not without im- 
portance to point out that Aristotle’s Rhetoric as well as his 
Poetics are a genuine part of the Aristotelian and the Thomist 
tradition. It may be that too great an emphasis was placed on 
the dialectical approach and that dialectics permeated activities 
like preaching, that are essentially different and really unsuited 
to it. This, of course, would explain also a neglect of history, 
since one of the most serious reasons for reflection on history 
is the sometimes despised, but usually merely misunderstood, 
purpose of supplying valid examples for rhetorical discourse. 

For a real understanding, then, of the Aristotelian tradition 
as inherited by the middle ages, it is important to consider the 
difference between rhetorie and dialectic as expounded in a 
full blown medieval commentary on the relevant part of the 
Aristotelian corpus. What emerges concerning the difference 
between the two disciplines, according to Giles, is that, though 
the two have some elements in common, they are fundamentally 
irreducible. We shall see that even when they use instruments 
that have the same name, these two disciplines are generally 
different and there is only an analogy between what may seem to 
a careless observer to be the same thing. Anyone who had fully 
grasped the truth of such statements would certainly not have 
needed any humanist reaction to arouse him to the claims of 
rhetoric for independence from dialectic. 

The considerations that concern us seem to me to be in accord 
with what St. Thomas says on the relations between dialectic 
and rhetoric.” It must be added that Giles states that his purpose 
in the work is not to give his own opinion but to explain what 
he believes to be that of Aristotle.’ 

How this work on the Aristotelian tradition of rhetoric 


* For example, Summa Theol., I1-I1, 48, 1; In I Post. Anal., | medio. 

** Ubi quod onus expositoris assumpsi, nolo mihi ascribi, quod proferam, 
sed talem promulgabo sententiam qualem credam Aristotelem intendisse.” 
Op. cit., LC. 


> 
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affected the practice of public speaking is beyond the scope of 
this paper, and beyond my competence as well. Nevertheless, it 
is to be pointed out that the Commentary appeared quite shortly 
after the reintroduction of the full Aristotelian corpus to the 
west and that it continued to attract enough attention to merit at 
least six editions within the eighty years that followed the in- 
vention of printing.” 

The immediate occasion for the discussion of the relationship 
between dialectics and rhetoric by our author is, of course, the 
opening sentence of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. In the William of 
Moerbeke text this reads, “‘ Rhetorica assecutiva dialectica est,’ 
( Rhetoric reaches to dialectic’’). In the Bekker text of the 
rhetoric we read the more rhetorical statement, “‘H pyropeuxy 
éatw avriorpopos TH “ rhetoric is an antistrophe to 
dialectic.” Either statement is sufficient to raise the moot point 
of the relationship between the two disciplines. 

Our commentator deals with the problem first in a prologue 
which he writes for the whole work, and secondly, as part of 
the more limited task of explaining the letter of the text as it 
touches on the question that concerns us. This applies not only 
to the opening words of the text but to several other passages in 
the first two chapters of the work. 

We will be concerned mainly with the first of these sets of 
considerations, namely those contained in the Prologue, because 
they are more profound and deal more thoroughly with the main 
problem. 

The first and most obvious solution to the problem is to say 
that dialectic, in the opening sentence of the rhetoric, is to be 
taken generally as including all logic, and that consequently 
rhetoric is one of the artes sermocinales, that is to say, one of 
the logical disciplines too." In other words, rhetoric reaches 


** Sarton, op. cit., p. 923. These editions were between 1481 and 1555. 
““. . . rhetorica est pars dialecticae, sive pars logicae .. . est ergo 
rhetorica sermonicativa vel rationalis scientia.” Jbid., IC. 
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toward dialectic in the way that any part reaches toward a whole. 
Our commentator gives this easy solution short shrift by remark- 
ing that it is too easy.’* It is true that dialectic is a name some- 
times applied to all the logical disciplines, but it is also the 
proper name of one of the parts of the logic. It is still necessary 
to show how rhetoric is related to dialectic as taken in this more 
restricted sense. 

The solution of this more special problem rests on the answer 
to two questions. 


We must first investigate how (since all sciences are rational, be- 
cause they all proceed by reason) logic is distinguished from the other 
rational sciences. .. . Secondly, we must say why logie and rhetoric 
are said to be rational simply, since other sciences proceed through 
firmer and more stable reasons than do either dialectic or rhetoric."* 


In answering the first of these questions we shall see how 
rhetoric differs from dialectic, while the second enables us to 
know what they have in common. 

Let us, then, try to see in what way rhetoric differs from 
dialectic. There are really five artes sermocinales—grammar, 
poetry, rhetoric, dialectic and demonstration. Grammar can be 
left aside as being in a certain sense ad libitum, that is, free in 
the sense that it depends on a conventionally arrived at use of 
words. Poetry can be passed over also since it leans on stories 


and representations."* 


‘*" Sed sic dicendo valde modicum praecognitionem haberemus de ipsa.” 
Ibid., 1C. 

‘* The translation of the text is my own. The original reads as follows, 
* Primo enim investigandum est cum omnes scientiae sint aliquo modo 
rationales, eo quod singulae per rationes procedunt, quo distinguitur logica 
ab aliis scientiis rationalibus, . . . Seewnda declarandum occurrit quare 
logica et rhetorica simpliciter rationales dicantur cum tamen magis per 
rationes firmas et stabiles procedunt huiusmodi scientiae quam dialectica 
et rhetorica.” Jbid., 1C. 

**“ Propter primum advertendum quod dimissa grammatica quae quo- 
dammodo est ad libitum et poetica quae innititur aliis gestibus et reprae- 
sentationibus: dicere possumus rhetorica differre a caeteris scientiis ratio 
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Science, unlike either rhetoric or dialectic, gives reasons 
which compel the assent of the mind, and thus it is easily 
distinguished from either of them. We can say of the last three 
mentioned disciplines that they each result in a different dis- 
position of mind. Science is produced by the use of demon- 
strative reasons ; the dialectician uses probable reason to generate 
opinion; lastly, the rhetorician uses persuasive reasons to pro- 
duce faith or credulity."* As we have said, it is easy to see how 
science differs from the other two, but we still have the task of 
distinguishing faith or credulity from opinion. 

There are several inadequate opinions concerning the way in 
which these two differ from one another. Some say, for example, 
that faith differs from opinion because we adhere more certainly 
to those things about which we have an opinion than we do to 
those we believe. These people say that belief and especially 
that brought about through rhetoric ought to be called a kind 
suspicion.*® | 

St. Thomas, himself, uses this term when he is designating 
the disposition generated by rhetoric."’ 

Another opinion is that of Alfarabius, who, in his summary 
of the Rhetoric, asserts that rhetoric persuades people about 
particular things, while dialectic is concerned about universals.”* 


cinativis quia non eodem modo procedat per rationes ut illae.” Jbid., 
1C-D, 

**“ Possumus autem assignare differentiam inter ista genera rationum 
secundum differentias eorum quae generantur ex illis. Per rationes prub- 
abiles generatur opinio, per persuasivas fides aggeneratur sive credulitas: 
per demonstrativas vero efficitur scientia.” IJbid., 1D. 

‘°“ Dixerunt autem aliqui credulitatem sive fidem differant ob opinione 
secundum certitudinem quia certius adhaeremus his quae opinamur quam 
his quae credimus. Nam huiusmodi credulitas et potissime quae generatur 
per rhetoricam quaedam suspicatio debet dici.” Jbid., 1D. 

In I Anal. Poat., 1. 

*“ Alfarabius in quibusdam suis praeambulis quae condidit super rhe- 
toricam vult quod per rhetoricam flat persuasio in unaquaque rerum 
particulariam, Ex quo dicere possumus, cum opinio flat circa universalia, 
differe opinionem a fide sicut id quod fit circa particularis ab eo quod circa 
universalia debet fieri.” Jbid., 1D. 
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To the first of these opinions it may be answered that it well 
may happen that people hold beliefs, especially about political 
matters, far more firmly than they hold some opinions. Thus, 
the degree of force of these respective kinds of adherence to a 
proposition is accidental to the arguments themselves.** This, 
however, is not the final view of our commentator, for, as he 
says, dialectical arguments are per se more convincing than are 
rhetorical ones. 

Secondly, in reply to Alfarabius, we can say that dialectics 
may sometimes concern itself with particular truths, as for 
instance the relative size of the earth and the sun.” 

A more profound answer to our question is arrived at by 
reflecting on the fact that some things belong to the powers of 
the soul taken in themselves, while others belong to one power 
only as it depends on some other power.** For example, to 
desire an end belongs to the will in itself, since it is ordered 
to the good, but to choose belongs to the will only in dependence 
on the reason, for choice is not of the end, that is of the good in 
itself, but of things which are ordered to the end, and the 
perception of order belongs to the reason. Consequently, Aris- 
totle, in defining choice, says it is either an intellective appetite 
or an appetitive intellect.” 

The same diversity also holds for acts of the intellect as 


‘*“ Istae autem differentiae vel non videntur verae vel radicalem differ- 
entiam non attingunt. Contingit autem aliquem adhaerere firmius his quae 
credit quam his quae opinatur.” Jbid., 1D. 

*°“ Rursus autem quia de his singularibus potest esse aliquod modo 
opinio, opinamur non enim solem maiorem tota terra, quem sensus indicat 
unius pedis.” Jbid., 1D. 

™“ Aliqui competunt potentiae animae secundum se acceptae; aliqui 
competunt uni potentiae in comparatione ad aliam.” /bid., 1D in medio. 

7?“ Velle competit voluntati secundum se consideratae, eligere vero com 
petit ei ut habens ordinem ad rationem. Nam electio non est finis, sed 
eorum quae ordinantur in finem; cum ergo ordinare ad rationem pertinet, 
eligere non potest competere voluntati nisi in ordine ad rationem. Propter 
quod scribitur 6. Ethicorum quod electio vel est appetitus intellectivus ve! 
intellectua appetitivus.” Jbid., 1D. 
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such. ‘he acts of the speculative intellect are those to which 
it is moved by its own proper object, while the acts of the 
practical intellect are those toward which it is moved under the 
impulse of appetite. Consequently, in the formal sense, it is 
malice which makes us tell a lie and not a speculative error. 
Malice is an evil appetite, that is, one directed toward particular 
things which can arouse passion, and not toward universals.~ 


In other words, assent brought about through propositions that 
in themselves are suited to intellectual assent is a proper motion 
of the intellect as such. Agreement caused by propositions suited 
to direct the mind as moved by the appetite is an action of the 


practical intellect.” 

This is the key to solving our problem. The assent of faith 
(credulity, suspicion) belongs to the intellect according as it is 
open to being moved by the appetite. Scientific or probable 
assent of the intellect through demonstrative or probable reasons 
respectively belongs to the intellect moved by its own object.” 


The belief that the rhetorician tries to generate is brought 
about by arguments and it concerns matters about which the 
appetite is aroused and so tends to move the will. This does not 
imply necessarily that the will is in fact always moved through 


** Actio vero, intellectus speculativi vocatur intellectus secundum quod 
est intellectus. Actio vero intellectus practici magis vocatur intellectum 
prout habet ordinem ad appetitum: et ideo facit malicia mentiri circa 
principium non propter comparationen ad cognitionem speculativam: sed 
magis ad cognitionem practicam cum propter passiones et maliciam in 
affectu exercemur in particulari non in universali.” Jbid., 1D. 

«Et sicut est in actionibus ita est in assensu: quod aliquis assentit 
intellectus secundum motum proprium: aliquis vero ut motus a voluntate: 
vel aliquis assentit propositionibus quibus secundum se est aptus natu- 
assentire. Aliquando vero assentit aliquibus quibus potest fleri assensus ut 
habet ordinem ad appetitum.” /bid., 1D. 

**“ Assensus credulitatis per rationes persuasivas competit intellectui 
secundum quod est aptus natus moveri ab appetitu. Assensio vero scienti. 
ficus et operativus, sive assentire per propositiones demonstrativas et prob. 
abiles competit intellectui ut est aptus natus moveri secundum motum 
proprium.” IJbid., 1D. 
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rhetorical argument, but only that the proper subject of such 
discourse is of the kind that tends to move the will.* 

This also affects the intrinsic probability proper to rhetorical 
discourse as distinguished from that proper to the dialectician. 
Since dialectical arguments proceed from what belongs to the 
intellect according to its own motion, it generates greater prolr 
ability than does a form of discourse directed toward the intel- 
lect as moved by the will.” 

This, too, is the ground for Alfarabius’ opinion that rhetorical 
persuasion is directed toward particular things, while dialectics 
is directed toward the universal. The will is moved toward 
things as they are in themselves, that is to say, particularly, 
while the intellect grasps them as they are within the intellect, 
in other words, universally." When we know the diameter of 
the sun relative to the earth, it is the nature of that body that we 
are trying to study. 

This reason, touches upon what is most fundamental in under- 
standing the difference between rhetoric and dialectic. In the 
Ethics, Aristotle distinguishes between two fundamental kinds 
of human happiness, each caused by a special kind of activity.” 


aliquando assentit propositionibus quibus secundum se est aptus 
Hatus assentire; aliquando vero assentit aliquibus quibus potest fieri 
ussensus ut habens ordinem ad appetitus.” Jbid., 1D. 

**“ Sed quia non fit persuasio in materia rhetorica nisi flat in talibus 
secundum quod intellectus ab appetitu moveri potest; propter quod patere 
potest quod veritatis .. . illorum, fidem ab opinione differre secundum 
certitudinem, quia non est tanta certitudo in credulitate rhetorica, cum sit 
quaedam suspicatio quanta est in opinione. Nam si loquuntur de certitudine 
speculationis, veritatem habet quam maior certitudo speculativa habet in 
eis circa quam negotiatur intellectus secundum quod huiusmodi est in 
opinione quam sit in illis in quibus est aptus natus moveri ab appetitu, 
quod fit in credulitate rhetorica.” Jbid., 2A. 

“Nam res sunt cognitae secundum modum quo habent esse in inte! 
lectu; sunt vero volitae prout in seipsis. Nam verum et falsum sunt in 


anima. Bonum et malum sunt in rebus.... Sunt ergo res magis intellectae 
secundum esse universale, volitae vero secundum particularem existentiam.” 
Ibid., 1A. 


* Ethics, X, 7, 8. 
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The highest kind of human happiness comes from the use of the 
intellect for the discovery of truth, since this pursuit is the 
proper object of the highest of the human powers. Beneath this 
pursuit in dignity is the activity of the practical man who uses 
his reason to discover and to promote practically the common 
good of society. Consequently, rhetoric will be the proper 
instrument of the statesman in carrying out his task of persuad- 
ing those under his direction to perform those actions that are 
for the common good. On the other hand, dialectics is an 
instrument for exploring the truth, and so it serves man in the 
pursuit of the highest kind of happiness. 

From what has been said it becomes possible to point out a 
sixfold difference between the discipline of dialectics and that 
of rhetoric. Because of their diverse objects, each must turn the 
attention of its students to different aspects of reality. First, 
rhetoric descends more deeply into moral! matters, while dialectic 
tends to concern itself more with speculative matters. A practi- 
cal science like ethics is obviously concerned with moral matters, 
but in comparison to ethics rhetoric must train a man to deal 
directly with the most particular practical issues, and especially 
to defend the speaker’s point of view with a greater finality than 
an uncertain science like ethics can permit in most cases.*° 
Secondly, the rhetorician must concern himself with disposing 
arguments so as to arouse the passions. This is precisely 
legitimate for him and not for the dialectician.” 

The rhetorician must arrange his speech so that it can meet 
the judgment even of the most simple and uncultivated hearer. 
The dialectician on the other hand must shape his argument so 
that it will be accepted by men with deeper and subtler minds.” 

Ethics, 1, 1. 

"“Spectat ad rhetorem determinare de passionibus, non autem ad 
dialecticum.” Op. cit., 2A. 

**“ Judex locutionis rhetoricae et eius auditor est simplex et grossus. 


Auditor Vero locutionis dialecticae debet esse ingeniosus et subtilis.” J/bid., 
2A. 
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The arguments used by the rhetorican take as their main 
form that of enthymemes and examples, which are precisely 
inferior versions of syllogisms and inductions, the arguments 
proper to the dialectician.™ 

We must go even further than saying that the one kind of 
syllogism is inferior to the other. Not only is this true, but it 
must also be said that the two differ in kind generically, or, even 
better, that they are only analogously alike, though the two 
kinds of argument share the same name.” 


““ Instrumenta rhetoricae sunt enthimeme et exempla, dialecticae vero 
syllogismus et inductio.” IJbid., 2A. 

**“Habet se diversitas praedicta secundum intentionem materiae, sicut 
corpora supercoelestia differunt a corporibus existentibus in sphaera acti- 
vorum et passivorum. Est enim talis diversitas ex ipsa materia, sed nen 
solum ex extensione eius, ut quod materia sit extensa ex diversis partibus 
materiae suscipiantur diversae formae, sed etiam diversa ratione materiae. 
Nam materia supercoelestium et inferiorum corporum non secundum 
eamdem rationem suscipiunt formas, cum illa suscipiat formam non haben- 
tem contrarium, et complentem totum appetitum materiae. Haec autem 
suscipiat formam habentem contrarium non terminantem materiae appeti- 
tum. Et sicut diversitas sumitur ex parte materiae una propter exten- 
sionem, alia propter rationem diversam, sicut diversitas ex parte materiae 
dupliciter accipitur secundum genus et secundum numerum. Nam cum 
materia causat diversitatem propter sui extensionem, facit diversitatem 
numeralem, ideo diversi annuli aurei solo numero distinguuntur, sed cum 
materia diversitatem propter rationem diversam, sic causat differentiam 
generis. Unde supercoelestia corpora et inferiora genere differant quia 
corruptibilia non sunt in eodem genere ut potest habere ex decimo Meta- 
physicorum quae omnia, si bene intellecta sunt, satis ostendunt syllogysmum 
simpliciter non esse genus ad syllogysmum demonstrativum et dialecticum 
sed vel est analogum, vel species respectu eorum. Nam materia necessaria 
et probabilis faciunt differentiam propter rationem diversam quia dictae 
materiae non secundum eamdem rationem suscipiant formam syllogysticam. 
Sie praedicti syllogysmi differant genere et syllogysmus absolute sumptus 
non est genus ad ista sed analogum, sicut corpus est analogum ad super- 
coelestia et inferiora. Sed si dicta diversitas est propter extensionem materiae 
sicut syllogysmus demonstrativus et dialecticus sunt eamdem speciei, sicut 
homo masculus et homo mulier quae non different nisi secundum differentias 
materiales sumptas ex extensione materiae, sicut est syllogismo demon. 
strativo, et dialectico. Quia si diversitas inter ea sumitur ex extensione 
materiae solum, sic syllogismi dialectici et rhetorici sunt eiusdem speciei; 
cum vero hoc est propter aliam et aliam rationem, sic differunt genere. 

“ Sed si quaeratur quid istorum sit, absque dubitatione dicendum est hoc 
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The rhetorician tends, as we have remarked, to persuade us 
concerning singulars, rather than universals, while the dialecti- 
cian aims at the reverse.” 

Lastly, the topies from which the rhetorician draws his 
arguments are, as one would imagine, such as will bring about 
the faith, the belief, proper to political argument, while the 
dialectician uses those suitable to generate opinion.” 

We can see, then, how these disciplines differ and what a 
distinct task it is to acquire these respective arts. It remains 
now to see in what way rhetoric and dialectic are alike, and 
thus, we will be fully able to grasp the reason that lies behind 
Aristotle’s choice of words in the opening lines of the text. 

Although the statements that set forth these differences are 
succinct, as one would expect in a work in the Aristotelian 
tradition, yet the essential is there. The rest of the work 
considers the forms of rhetorical argument, the topics useful 
for each kind of discourse, and the language adapted to the 
different forms. A reading of the whole work would be neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of what kind of discipline 
rhetoric is, and how completely and wisely it enters into a 
domain that may be thought by some to be beyond the purview 
of the committed Aristotelian of the middle ages. Obviously 
such a complete summary of Giles’ work is beyond the limits 
of this brief article. 

It remains now to see in what ways rhetoric is akin to 
dialectic. This is the second part of our task. 


esse propter rationem diversam. Nam materia persuasibilis est ex qua 
habet esse enthimema, et probabilis ex qua habet esse syllogysmus dial- 
ecticus, non secundum eamden: rationem recipit formam syllogisticam. 
Unde dictum est supra enthimema a syllogismo differre quantum ad 
materiam et quantum ad forman.” I/bid., 13C. 

** See note 30 above. 

**“ Tam dialectica quam rhetorica utantur locis. Loci tamen hic et ibi 
non sumuntur eodem modo. Haec autem et alia quae diligens rhetor in- 
vestigare potest sumunt originem ex differentia quae assignata est inter 
opinionem et fidem.” Jbid., 2A, in fine. 
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We find the key to their similarity in the description often 
applied to both of them, that they are rational disciplines.” 

In one sense of the term, it seems false to attribute reason 
to them in a special way. It is obvious that other disciplines, 
mathematics for example, give better reasons than those offered 
by either the dialectician or the rhetorician. However, the 
subject of these other disciplines is not reason itself but some 
real object, some aspect of the real world. They deal with this 
object rationally, especially when it is well within the human 
grasp, as is the case for mathematics.” 

Rhetoric and dialectic, on the other hand, not only proceed in 
a rational way like the other sciences but they concern the acts 
of reason itself. Thus, they are rational in a double sense. 

Since sciences take their species from their objects rather than 
from their mode of proceeding this claim to be rational belongs 
in an absolute way to rhetoric and dialectic, since the whole 
object studied by rhetoric is that which is calculated to effect 
persuasions, and that of dialectic what will help form opinion.” 

Another similarity between rhetoric and dialectic is that they 
do not proceed by reasons that compel the intellect as do the 
other sciences, but rather they give only probable or persuasive 
reasons neither of which put the intellect completely at rest.” 

This is a point which is later developed more fully in con- 
nection with kinds of topies used by rhetoric and dialectics. 

Another point of similarity between the two is the quasi- 
universality of the respective objects of these disciplines. Since 


*"*“ Dialectica et rhetorica simpliciter rationales dicantur.” Jbid., 2A, 
in fine. 

* Ibid., 2B, in principio. 

**“ Nam convenit rhetorica cum dialectica quantum ad id de quo est, 
cum ambae sint de actibus rationis, non autem cum aliis scientiis, eum 
artes aliae sint de rebus.” Jhid., 2A, in medio. 

**°* Aliae artes procedurit per rationes cogentes et determinantes intel- 
lectum; dialecticae vero et rhetoricae rationes modo persuasivo et proba- 
bili.” Ibid., 2A, in medio. 
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the object of both the speculative and the practical intellect is 
in some way coextensive with being, these disciplines, which 
concern those acts whereby the mind considers all kinds of 
things, are in a way universal. They are, of course, different 
from metaphysics which considers real being as being, since 
rhetoric and dialectic as sciences are concerned only with acts 
of the reason. 

Thus, we can see the justification of Aristotle’s remark that 
rhetoric reaches unto dialectic. What reaches unto something 
else is not identical with that other thing, but the fact that one 
reaches the territory occupied by the other means that the 
extension of one somehow is that of the other. The two dis- 
ciplines are distinct, as we have seen, primarily in that one 
serves the ends of the practical intellect, while the other is an 
instrument of speculation. They are alike because in a certain 
way both are disciplines that extend to the whole universe since 
each is concerned in its own way with the acts of reason whereby 
man attains to all that is knowable. 


St. Mary’s College, 
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The Notions of Triad and of Mediation 
in the Thought of St. Augustine 
by Rudolf Allers 


N HIS great treatise De Trinitate, St. Augustine endeavors 
to show that one may discover, throughout reality, the 
vestigia trinitatis; although it is primarily man who has been 
created in imaginem et similitudinem of the Creator, and 
although the term “ image” applies only to man inasmuch as 
his highest powers are considered, the whole creation neverthe- 
less bespeaks the greatness and, in an increasingly imperfect 
manner, the nature to which it owes its origin. 

St. Augustine does not dwell much on things subhuman. He 
is concerned, according to his often quoted statement, only with 
“God and the soul.’”” What has not a direct bearing on either of 
these questions appears to him as of a minor interest. He does 
not, however, fail to point out that the triadic structure, in 
which he discovers the, be it very faint, resemblance between 
creature and Creator, is found also in the materia! world. 
Some of the triads he mentions are, it seems, merely metaphors, 
used to illustrate his idea; thus when he refers to the triad of 
source, river, and potable water. Others, however, indicate 
essential traits of reality. This is quite clear, for instance, when 
he speaks of all reality being determined by mensura, pondus et 
numerus.* 

It is evident that the mainspring of St. Augustine’s medi- 
tations on this subject is, on the one hand, the doctrine of the 
Trinity and, on the other, the passage in Genesis, 1, 26, where 
the words quoted above oceur. 

But it is probable that he was influenced in this respect, as 


‘ This point will be taken up briefly below. The formula is that of Sap., 
XI, 21. 
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in many others, by the philosophy of Plotinus. It is not the 
intention of this essay to reopen the discussion on the extent to 
which St. Augustine has remained true to the principles of 
Neo-Platonism. Whatever the answer be, it is indubitable that 
he had made his own the fundamentals of this philosophy, even 
though he came to recognize that he had at first overrated its 
closeness to the tenets of the Faith. He never ceased to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to the great pagan thinker and indications 
of the latter’s influence can be found throughout the words of 
the Bishop of Hippo. 

To make clear the significance of Plotinian metaphysics in 
relation to the ontological speculations of St. Augustine some 
comments on the former are required. It is claimed that the 
triadic principle is an essential feature in Neo-Platonic meta- 
physics. 

Before attempting to show that and where this principle may 
be found in the Hnneades, it may be pointed out that the idea of 
triads comes to the fore, in a very marked degree, indeed, in 
the writings of the later Neo-Platonists. Some of these philos- 
ophers did not conceive of their work as a continuation of that 
begun by Plotinus, but rather as an elaboration of Plato’s own 
ideas. Plotinus was seen by these men not so much as the 
initiator of a new philosophy but as an outstanding interpreter 
of Platonic doctrines.* They could, in fact, find much of what 
Plotinus had taught implied, or even stated explicitly, in the 
works of Plato. We are concerned here only with the idea of 
the triad and may, accordingly, disregard all other sides of 
Platonism or Neo-Platonism. 

One will find easily a great number of references to triads 

*This is, e.g., quite evident in the case of Proclus; cf. L. J. Rosdn, 
The Philosophy of Proclus (New York, 1949). Proclus headed the Academy 
at Athens and was thus actually the “successor” of Plato (&:d8oyxos). 


On the Platonism of Plotinus and the “ pre-Neo-Platonism” of Aristotle 
and the Academy, cf. P. Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplatonism (The 


Hague, 1953). 


« 
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in the works of Plato. Two of the dialogues, however, seem 
to deserve particular attention. One is the Phaedrus with its 
“ myth” of the charioteer and the two horses, as an image of 
the human soul. One may follow the effectiveness of this notion 
through all the centuries, down to modern times. It is certainly 
back of St. Augustine’s deseription of the three powers or 
“parts” of the mind, to which he gives not always the same 
names, but the number of which is always three. 


The other dialogue is, of course, the 7'tmeaeus. The * cosmo- 
gonic myth” told there speaks of three factors required for a 
world to come to be. Since the Demiurge does not create ex 
nthilo, he needs a material, which is the primeval chaos; he 
' fashions the world in accord with the vision he has of the 
eternal ideas, so that there are three origins of reality. Even 
more important is that the Demiurge “ fashioned reason within 
soul and soul within body, to the end that the work he accom- 
plished might be by nature as excellent and perfect as possible.” * 
This is a special instance of the general idea of a tripartite 
reality which recurs again and again in the thought of Plato. 
Later on Timaeus tells of how the Demiurge constructed the 
world out of fire and earth. and he proceeds: “ But two things 
alone cannot be satisfactorily united without a third; for there 
must be a bond between them drawing them together.” The most 
perfect unity is achieved by a bond “ of the nature of a continued 


| 


geometrical proportion. Such a proportion implies three 


terms and is of the general form, a: b=b: c.° 


*Tim., 31B; F. M. Cornford, Plato's Coamology (New York, 1952), p. 44. 
(f. also Tim, 35A; three forms of existence, an intermediary one between 
the divisible and the indivisible. [bid., 48A: the soul composed of existence, 
lheing and becoming; and 52D, where the “receptacle” is mentioned as 
intermediary of and joining being and becoming. 

*Tim., 31C. 

*Cornford, op. cit., p..45 ff. This proportion is called, in Greek mathe 
matics dvadoyia. Its significance in regard to ontological conceptions will 
be briefly referred to below. 


| 
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What is said in the Timaeus—and it does not matter here, 
whether these are Plato’s own views or some others on which he 
reports—is that the establishment of a new unity with two 
extreme terms requires the presence of a third element. In 
shaping the world, the Demiurge brings together, as it were. 
the idea and the material wherein the idea will be present, so 
that the existent will “ participate” in the idea. The bond of 
participation replaces, once the world-shaping work is done, the 
active influence of the Demiurge. Once the world has come 
to exist, there is this “static” relationship of participation 
instead of the “‘ dynamic ” one apparent in the world-fashioning 
process. 

The notion of a “ bond” between two heterogeneous terms, 
or—as we prefer to say—of a * mediation,” a term which leaves 
undecided whether one has to do with an intermediary ontic 
stratum or with a dynamic relationship, this notion, then, holds 
also a prominent place in the metaphysics of Plotinus. This 
becomes evident not only by a study of the Hnneades, but also, 
and with particular clarity, by the fact that the followers of 
Plotinus show a marked tendency to multiply the triads found in 
the work of Plotinus. None of the latter’s followers went as 
far in this respect as Jamblichus of whom “ it is known that he 
attempted a more systematic analysis of emanation by resolving 
them [the several hypostases] into subordinate triads.” ° 

That the idea of the triad is prominent also in the thought 
of Proclus can be seen in many passages, especially in those in 
which he treats of the forthcoming and return, as for example 
in the Institutio theologica, XXIX-X X XI.’ 


If the suecessors of Plotinus discovered the triad in the 


"T. Whittacker, The Neo-Platonists, 2d ed. (Cambridge, 1928) p. 123. 

' Procli successoris Platonici Institutio theologica, ed. Fr. Diibner, in: 
Plotini Enneades ed. Fr. Creuzer and H. Moser (Paris, 1896) p. LXIII. 
For a complete list of triads in Proclus, cf. Rosfn, op. cit., p. 97 ff.; 
who justly calls the “triadic arrangement” the “leitmotif” of Proclus’ 
philosophy. 
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master’s works, and in those of Plato himself—they thought ot 
themselves as follows of Plato rather than of Plotinus who was 
viewed mainly as a continuator and interpreter of the true 
Platonic tradition—it is improbable that the presence and thi 
importance of the triad should have escaped the perspicacity of 
St. Augustine; this is the more probable, since he was prepared 
to accept this idea because of his notion of the vestigra trinitatts. 

The philosophy which Plotinus and his successors professed 
appeared to them not as a “ Neo-Platonism ”’ but as the authentic 
interpretation of Platonism, so much so that the scholars at 
Athens did not want to be considered as continuators of the 
Academy but as “ Platonists ” because they felt that the Acade- 
my had not been true to the authentic tradition. This, however, 
did not prevent their being influenced, even to a marked degree, 
by the conceptions of some of the representatives of the Academy, 
by Speusippus, Xenocrates, and also others. 

Plotinus himself was, perhaps, not quite aware of the modifi- 
cations to which he subjected the ideas of Plato; he may have 
felt that he did no more than develop in greater detail what 
Plato had but adumbrated or left incomplete. Thus, when he 
constructed his hierarchical cosmos, he may have conceived of 
his ontology as an elaboration on the Platonic idea of the 
tripartition of being. This may have been the case the more 
since Plotinus was concerned with the problem of being rather 
than with that of knowledge. Plato had related the three 
divisions of being to three kinds of knowledge and it had been 
the latter question which had preoccupied, not exclusively 
indeed, but to a large extent, the philosophers of the Hellenistic 
age.” Plotinus returned to a strictly ontological problematies. 

In this ontology, the triadie principle is very evident. If one 


“Cf. e.g., P. Merlan, op. cit., p. 33, 56 et pass. It is, for that matter, 
perhaps always a sign of a decline of speculative power if philosophy 
concentrates more on method and the modes of knowledge than on being 
itself, 
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mentions the idea of the triad in regard to Plotinian meta- 
physics, one thinks, probably, in first place of the three supreme 
hypostases, the doctrine of which was also what appeared to 
St. Augustine as close to the trinitarian dogma of the Church. 
It may be that later interpreters of Neo-Platonism were in- 
tiuenced also, in their emphasis on the three first hypostases, 
consciously or unconsciously, by this apparent resemblance to 
Christian doctrine. The triadic structure, however, is, in truth, 
not limited to the One, the Nous, and the World-Soul, but 
pervades the whole of Plotinian metaphysics. 

The Plotinian universe is a stratified whole. The world 
picture which results from the story of creation in Genesis is 
likewise that of a stratified whole. In this regard, too, St. 
Augustine could find an impressive resemblance between pagan 
philosophy and Christian doctrine. There is, however, a pro- 
found difference. The relationship, namely, of the several strata 
is another here and there. According to Christian—and, for 
that matter, Hebrew—doctrine, the “succession ”’ of the strata 
depends on the creative will of God whose fiat gives existence to 
the lowest stratum first--at least, as far as this tangible, 
* sublunar ’’ world is concerned—so that the higher stratum is 
founded on the lower one. Once created, each stratum has an 
existence of its own, even though the higher requires the lower 
in order to be. But the lower does not require the higher. The 
unity of the cosmos is, at the same time, that of the divine plan 
and that of finality, since the lower strata exist, in a certain 
sense, “ for the sake of ” the higher ones. In Neo-Platonism not 
only is there no idea of creation by an act of divine will, but 
also the relationship of the strata is reversed; it is the higher 
hypostasis which “ gives birth” to the one beneath it. While 
in Christian doctrine it is God quit disposuit omnia suaviter,’ 
in Neo-Platonism the sequence of hypostases results by virtue 


* Sap., 8, 1. 
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of an intrinsic necessity; for it is of the nature of the good that 
it “* flow over.” *° 

One has to keep in mind that this “overflow” is not an 
activity of the hypostasis which through it engenders the next 
one. The impassivity, immovability of the One repeats itself, 
secundum quid, in every one of the lower hypotstases. It is very 
difficult to condense the complex and subtle conceptions of 
Plotinus in a short and simple formula. Nevertheless, some 
things have to be said to elucidate the peculiar significance which 
the notion of the triad assumes in the hands of St. Augustine. 

For the universe to be a structured whole, a cosmos in the 
true sense of the name, there must be an all-pervading principle 
which holds together the several strata and confers unity on the 
universe. The creating and maintaining will of God, the con- 
cursus which keeps things in existence, is absent in the system 
of Plotinus. The unifying principle cannot come from a 
transcendent source because the One is totally indifferent to 
the sequence of hypostases which “emanate” from the One. 
Hence, the unifying principle must be sought in the nature of 
the hypostases themselves. This applies, indeed, only to the 
hypostases which form the existing cosmos, those which are. if 
one may say 80, contained between the One and mere matter; 
for the absolute transcendent One does not allow any predication 
by means of the categories of the “ intermediary ” hypostases, 
nor does matter which is void of all characteristics and which 
does not engender a hypostasis lower than itself. 

The unifying principle is found in that a hypostasis does 

‘*One must beware, or so it seems to us, of attributing too much of 
« “dynamic” sense to certain expressions which Plotinus has to employ, 
there being none to replace them. It is, perhaps, going too far when E. 
Uréhier, Plotin: Ennéades (Paris, 1938) VI, 2, p. 154, renders the terms 
évépyea and éydpynua by “act” and “ product.” One would, it seems, be 


closer to the meaning of Plotinus if one were to speak of “ reality” and 
“ derived reality.” There are many passages in which all kinds of activity 


or doing is expressly denied not only of the one but also of the lower 
hypostases. See next note. 
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not become completely separated from the one it engenders nor 
from that by which it is engendered. Many passages from the 
Enneades could be quoted in support of this principle. One of 
the most characteristic statements is one which introduces. 
Nature as answering the questioning mind: “I [Nature] pre- 
serve the disposition of my mother and of the principles which 
produced me. These two were born of contemplation; and I 
was born the same way. They produced me without acting. 


11 


The last two words of this quotation should be noted. For 


” 


they show that in spite of such terms as “overflow,” “ emana- 


66 


tion,” “ producing,” and so on, it is hardly correct to speak of 
a dynamism in Plotinian metaphysics. In engendering the next 
lower hypostasis the higher one “ does not do anything.” Neither 
the One nor any of the following hypostases can be said to be 
active in the strict sense of the word. 

What Nature says of herself applies also to the hypostases. 
In all of them persists the “ pathos ” 
which, in turn, retains somehow the “ traces ” of their ultimate 
origin. Just as the free creative will of God is replaced, in the 


system of Plotinus, by the overflow which results necessarily 


of the engendering one, 


? 


from the very essence of dness, so the “ poietic ” concursus 


is replaced by the “ pathic ” persistence in every hypostasis of 
something which exists in a purer manner in the engendering 
higher levels of being. 

Thus, even the lowest hypostasis retains, at least, the 


Bnn., III. 8.4. Kai pol rd wnrpds wal yevaudrwr 
kai yae éxeivo: elolv éx Oewpias  yéveows duh éxeivwv wpatdvrwr. The 
translation is that of R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, 3rd ed. (London, 
1948) I, 159. E. Bréhier, Plotin, Ennéades, III, 157, also renders 
wé0os by “disposition.” The term must be understood as meaning not 
only a certain readiness for operation or a passive potency, but an inner 
structure or constitution; the formal nature remains the same throughout 
the sequence of hypostases, though with diminishing power. Elsewhere 
Bréhier renders wa@os by maniére d’étre (e.g. Enn. I, i, 2.) which may be 
preferable. 
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“ shadow ” of the One but not more than that. The context of 
the totality of being is guaranteed not by an immediate but 
by a mediated relationship to the One. This principle of medi- 
ation ‘* pervades the whole of the Plotinian cosmos. If we 
contemplate three successive hypostases, a, b, and c, we have to 
realize that a and c are linked the one to the other, and thus 
incorporated, as it were, in the whole of the universe, by the 
intermediary hypostasis b. Thus, whenever the relationship 
between three successive hypostases is envisaged, one has to do 
with “one and another and a third which joins the two to- 
gether’’; this, however, is precisely the formula which St. 
Augustine repeats every time that he refers to one of the triads 
of being, as well as of operation. 

It is obvious that the foregoing, rapid examination of some 
points in the metaphysics of Plotinus in no way pretends to be 
an analysis of this system. Its aim was only to elucidate, some- 
how, one particular, if basic, aspect of Neo-Platonism. A few 
words may be added concerning the two ultimate hypostases, that 
is the One and Matter. 

The conception of the One as absolutely transcending all being 
and of matter as almost non-being renders it difficult, even 
impossible, that the triadie principle appear as one of truly 
all-pervading universality. Even though the first three hypo- 
stases, the One, the Nous and the World-Soul, are referred to 
as three deities, this triad does not stand on the same level as 
those which may be found beneath that of the One. It cannot 
be said that there exists a relation of participation between the 
second and the first hypostasis, because this would involve the 
latter in a manner incompatible with its absolute transcendence. 
Consequently, neither is there possibility of speaking of vestigia 
trinitatis within the framework of Neo-Platonism» 

** It need not be emphasized that this term “ mediation” is to be under- 


stood here in its literal sense and must not be confused with that “ medi 
ation” which plays so great a role in the philosophy of Hegel. 


% 
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St. Augustine stresses again and again God’s transcendence, 
qui melius scitur nesciendo and who is known to us only in a 
docta ignorantia. But this non-knowing is nevertheless a know- 
ing in aenigmate, and the visible things of this world lead us, 
indeed, to the invisible things of God. In spite of this made- 
quacy of the human mind to grasp divine nature even approx)- 
matively and in spite of the fact that nothing can be predicated 
of this nature, because the fundamental relation of substance 
and attribute does not apply——-Deus est quod habel—, it is an 
idea of the supreme being profoundly different from that of 
Plotinus which dominates Augustinian thinking. 

“I read there [in the Hnneades], not in proper terms, but 
in a very similar sense... that at the beginning there was the 
Word, and the Word was in God, and God was the Word.” ” 
There is no doubt, remarks Gilson, that St. Augustine read 
these things in Plotinus, but it is much less certain that they 
are there.** But this interpretation may well have been suggested 
to St. Augustine by the fact that Plotinus designates the One 
as the “ father of the causing agent” (this is perhaps, the best 
rendering of airvy).”° 

It has been pointed out above that the absolute transcendence, 
the complete passivity and inactivity of the One preclude the 
recognition of anything like the idea of divine grace in the 
philosophy of Plotinus. Accordingly the return of the soul, in 
a gradual ascent, to the One is conceived of as a strictly human 
achievement. Neither is there, in this system, any place for 
prayer nor for Revelation and none either for Salvation or a 
Mediator.*® 

All these profound differences between the doctrines of 

'* Confess., VII, 9, 13. 

™ I. Gilson, Introduction a Uétude de saint Augustin, 3d ed. (Paris, 
1948) p. 261. 

** This expression recurs several times in the Enneades; e.g., V, 1, 8; V, 


§. 13; II, 9, 2. 
‘* Cf. E. Bréhier, La Philosophie de Plotin (Paris, 1928) p. 114. 
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Christianity and Neo-Platonism obtruded themselves, appar- 
ently, only gradually on the consciousness of St. Augustine. 
The conceptions which had suggested to him the presence of, 
ut least, an adumbration of a trinitarian doctrine in Vlotinus 
revealed themselves as being rather far from it. ‘here remained, 
nonetheless, the triadic aspect which acquired, in the mind ot 
St. Augustine, a new and deeper significance by being related 
io the mystery of the Trinity and to the idea of the vestigna 
trinitatis. 

Irom the preceding presentation of some points of Plotinian 
metaphysics it should have become clear that, as we understand 
this philosophy, the qualification of “dynamic” applies to it 
in a rather inappropriate sense. Not only must the wpdodos, the 
‘* forthcoming,” of the successive hypostases be understood as 
uon-temporal, a character which precludes all dynamism in the 
full sense of the term, but there are many passages in the 
Enneades which suggest that this “ forthcoming” is not so 
much a separation, giving birth to independent forms of exist- 
ence, as something like an immanent differentiation. Although 
there are some remarks which read as if they dealt with a 
‘* process,” *’ the Plotinian triads can be described as, generally, 
of a “static” nature. If the passage just quoted speaks of “ co- 
operation’ of things by “ being ordained towards two sides 
according to their nature,’’ this co-operation has no other effect 
than to “ produce a connection of all things,” that is, the all- 
pervading hierarchical order of the universe. It is consistent 
with this more static conception that action plays a minor role 
in the thought of Plotinus; it is viewed as definitely inferior to 


One may 


contemplation of which it is but the “ shadow. 
recall in this context the repeated emphasis, on the part of 


Plotinus, on ‘“ contemplation,” Oewpia; it is this inner vi<ion 


See, e.g. Hnn., III, 3, 2: ZupwAdwres 88 wavra 1d 
éxdrepa. 
ILL, 8, 3: wai 
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which engenders the next lower hypostasis. Herein lies, it 
would seem, a clear indication of the essentially non-dynamic 
nature of the Plotinian metaphysics. 

To qualify Neo-Platonic metaphysics as static or a-dynamic 
is, of course, not tantamount to denying that Plotinus did 
consider activity. Plotinus was, quite to the contrary, a moralist 
as well as a speculative metaphysician and, consequently, had 
to allow to action a place in his world. But a philosophy which 
does not know of eternal reward or punishment, and which, 
moreover, lacks the idea of personal immortality, because the 
final goal is a sort of re-absorption into the One, needs must 
envisage action in a manner rather different from that which 
prevails in Christian doctrine. 

The fundamental conception that all that is remains somehow 
in the One or that it is the One whose being and power founds 
the existence and all manifestations of the lower hypostases, 
relegates individual operation to a secondary place. Neo- 
Platonic metaphysics, therefore, to become applicable within the 
frame of reference of Christian doctrine, had to undergo some 
notable modification and complementati 


Several reasons rendered this transformation of the original 
Plotinian doctrine inevitable. First, there was the idea of the 
vestigia trinitatis. One may discover some similarity to this 
conception also in Plotinus; but it is a-very faint similarity. 
For the “ trinity” of Plotinus is one of three successive hypo- 
stases which belong, consequently, to three different existential 
levels. It is always a triad of entities ordered according to 
degrees of dignity. If, however, the created world was to be 
some sort of similitude to the Creator, this difference of levels 
would impair, almost make impossible, any such similitude. 


Secondly, if time was envisaged as “the moving image of 
and eternity is that of the living triune Deity, the 


eternity,” 


timeless nunc stans, and also what theology was to call the 
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processio Dei ad intra, then not only time itself had to “ mirror ” 
somehow, be it most darkly, the inner trinitarian life, but all 
temporal events had to be construed as possessing a triadic 
structure which would correspond to the unfathomable mystery 
of divine nature. That is to say, every event would present itself 
as dependent on the flux of time, under the threefold aspect of 
past, present and future, and also reveal itself as of a triadic 
structure in every cross section, 80 to speak, so that every phase 
of an event would imply three constituent factors or elements. 

It is not improbable that it was considerations of this kind 
which led St. Augustine to extend the notion of a triadic 
structure from the hierarchy of being to operations. He may 
have arrived in this way at his formula of “ the third joining 
together the two,” wherein the “third” is conceived of as 
belonging to the same ontie level as the two terms which are 
thus united. 

The assumption is, perhaps, not too daring that the fact of 
the Incarnation and of the Redemption of man by the Word 
having become flesh may have exercised a definite influence on 
this aspect of Augustinian metaphysics. For, is it not the 
Mediator xar’ é£0x7jv who unites in one Person both the divine 
and the human nature? 

Whatever the reasons may have been, it is certain that St. 
Augustine went beyond Neo-Platonism inasmuch as he extended 
the triadic conception to operations. 

This extension of the idea of the triad from inert being to 
active being may have appeared to St. Augustine not as a very 
far-reaching modification of the Plotinian conception. It is, in 
fact, easy to interpret as “ dynamic ” the “ coming forth ” of the 
hypostases from each other, although this is, as we believe, 
reading Plotinus in the light of some of his later successors 
rather than in his original meaning.” What suggests such a 


‘* One thinks, in first place, of Syrianus-Proclus; in their coneeption it 
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dynamic interpretation is the identification of the relationship 
obtaining between the lower and the higher hypostasis not only 
as a “ contemplation ’’-—a term, used, as we saw, also in regard 
to Nature which, indeed, is conceived of as possessing a “ soul ”’ 
—but also as a “longing.” For the tendency towards u 
return,” towards the émurrpodm, is proper not only to the soul 
but virtually also to all the other hypostases. 

By extending the notions of the triad and the mediation to 
operations, St. Augustine, of course, did not eliminate the static 
aspect. Quite to the contrary, this aspect retains its full signi- 
ticance as a principle of being. And this not only because the 
triadic principle is valid, modo emtnentissimo, also for the 
Trinity and, hence, appears in the similitude, but also because 
becoming and operation cannot be thought without a substratum. 
If, however, operation, is to be of a triadic structure, that which 
makes operation possible must, one has to assume, possess the 
same kind of structure. In fact, all philosophies which place 
becoming above being presuppose, tacitly or explicitly, a sub- 
stratum which, then, has to contain the principles of becoming. 
When Heraclitus says that it is impossible to “ step twice into 
the same river,” it is nevertheless “ a” river into which we step. 

The absence of a strict dynamism in Plotinian metaphysics 
has also the consequence that there can be no real influence of 
one hypostasis on the other. Mediation, in Neo-Platonism, too, 
is essentially static; it consists in the fact that the engendered 
hypostasis retains something—vmrdpye the engen- 
so that 


ering one, but it is not in any sense an “ imparting’ 
dering but it rt y “ imparting 


is the triad of “remaining within the cause,” ywors, the “coming forth ” 
wpéodos, and the “return,” ériorpogh; what comes forth is, at once, 
identical with and different from ‘ts origin, “ remaining” there by virtue 
of identity, “ proceeding” and »eparated by virtue of difference. Lecause 
every being seeks the good and cun aim at it only by turning towards its 
proximate origin, there is “return.” But this “ process” is timeless and, 
in truth, not a real process since the ontic levels do not become merged 
the one with the other but retain their separatedness and peculiarity. Cf. 
J, Ros&n, op. cit., p. 68 ff. 
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the higher hypostasis could be viewed as being active. So far 
as there is activity it is rather, to express it thus, an activity 
within,” proper to and flowing from, the nature of the hypo- 
stasis. If the soul, for instance, by its being immersed in matter 
may be said to encounter obstacles, these are not to be considered 
as “effects” of matter. What there is of activity is exclusively 
on the part of the soul which may free herself from the limita- 
tions imposed—this term too must not be taken as denoting 
activity—by matter, and live her true life which culminates in 
reunion with the Nous and through it with the One. This view 
is closely related to that of the superiority of contemplation 
above action on the one hand, and with that of the impassivity 
of the One on the other.” 

It is, in fact, difficult to find a place for will in the philosophy 
of Plotinus. “* What is free in us is that spontaneous movement 
of the Spirit which has no external cause; * it is the will of 
the higher Soul to return to its own Principle.” * But this 
“will” is nothing other than the inborn “ longing” which, in 
turn is expressive of the universal law of the émurpody. It 
would seem that it deserves to be called “ will’ only in a rather 
unauthentic sense. 

The psychology or anthropology of St. Augustine, however, 


has been characterized as “ voluntarism,”’ as a doctrine which 
credits will with the primary role in human existence. This view 
is, even though it has been maintained by eminent scholars, per- 
haps, too much of a simplification. For St. Augustine the truly 
central concept is not so much “ will” as “love.” It is love 


which joins together will and its goal, or willing and knowing. 


** It is probable that Plotinus has been influenced by the ideas of Philo; 
but certainly not in this regard. “... in Philo the generation of the Logos 
by God was an act of will and design, in Plotinus it is without will and 
design.” H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, (Cam. 
bridge, 1956) I, 202. 

* Hnn., V1, 8, 1-6; note particular 3: “ will resides in reason.” 

** R. Inge, op. cit., LI, p. 183 ff. 
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If one may quote numerous passages which lend support to a 
onesided voluntaristic interpretation, there are others in which 
the three fundamental powers of the soul, memory, reason and 
will, appear as co-ordinated and man’s conduct as dependent not 
less on insight than on will.” 

Few conceptions lend themselves as little to schematization as 
that of St. Augustine. One finds in his writings, on the one 
hand, a distinction of triads which then seem to form a certain 
hierarchy, but on the other hand also the idea of a mutual 
interpenetration of these triads. To mention one example: will 
is joined to its end, which is recognized by reason, through love; 
but for something to appear as loveable, it is necessary that will 
join together reason and its object. The same involved relation- 
ship obtains in regard to sensory cognition.” 

It is not for this essay to unravel the intricacies of Augustin- 
ian psychology. It is, however, relevant to note that there is an 
unquestionable equality of nature of the three constituents of 
every one of the Augustinian triads. The “third which joins 
together the other two” is of the same nature, or belongs to the 
same ontic level, as the two it unites; at the same time, the 
conjoining third is different from each of the two conjoined. 

We believe that the triadic structure and the related notion of © 
mediation are basic characteristics, in St. Augustine’s thought, 


** Gilson, op. cit., p. 175, emphasizes the primacy of will as an out- 
standing determinant even of intellectual cognition. “ Avant d’engendrer 
ainsi en nous la connaissance, il faut que nous la désirions.” Certainly; but 
desire, in turn, demands an antecedent acquaintance, be it however vague, 
of the possible object of desire. It is not proof of an exaggerated “ intel.- 
lectualism ” if one maintains that nihil volitum quin praecognitum; it is 
simply stating a necessary truth. It is, perhaps, noteworthy that Gilson 
does not stress the voluntaristic aspect of the thought of St. Augustine 
in his new work, Jlistory of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1955) pp. 70 ff. 

The ubiquity of the triadic structure renders it questionable whether 
St. Augustine’s doctrine of the Trinity can be qualified simply as “ psycho- 
logical” as in M. Schmaus, Die psychologische Trinitateslehre des hl. Augus- 
tinus (Minster, 1927). 
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of both being and process. It is not an exaggeration to speak 
of an ubiquity of these principles in all parts of Augustinian 
speculation. 

Reference has been made above to the triad of mensura, 
pondus et numerus as constitutive of the tangible world. It 
might be objected that in this case there is not the “ ontological 
equality ’’ which has been pointed out as an essential feature of 
the Augustinian triads, because number is an “ abstract notion.” 
This is, however, not the manner in which antiquity conceived 
of number; if it could be abstracted from the data of experience, 
it was because number was actually there, a property of these 
data.** 

No more need be said on this point, although it entails many 
interesting questions. But for the present it suffices that the 
triadic structure is formally the same in all instances in which 
St. Augustine believes he discovers it. From this, some light 
also falls on the Augustinian theory of “ illumination ’ 
essence of all cognitive achievements.** The same triadic struc- 


’ 


as the 


** Much has been written on the history of Greek mathematics and on 
the general attitude in regard to magnitude and number of the various 
schools. If there exists a special study of St. Augustine’s knowledge of 
mathematics and his sources, it has escaped our attention. It ought to 
be superfluous to point out the necessity of viewing the utterances on 
mathematical questions in the light of the general mentality of an age. 
For even the speculations of the Neo-Pythagorans appear then not so com. 
pletely “fantastic” as modern writers would have them to be. 

** An interpretation of “illumination” on the basis of the triadic con- 
ception, particularly of vision, has been attempted previously: K. Allers, 
“Saint Augustine’s Doctrine of Illumination,” Franciscan Studies, XII 
(1952) 27, and “ Illumination et vérités éternelles; une étude sur I’a-priori 
augustinein,” Augustinus Magister, Etudes Augustiniennes (1955) 477. 
This interpretation has been challenged by Fr. Boyer, 8S. J., “S. Agostino e 
il Neo-Tomismo,” 8. Agostino e le grandi correnti della filosofia contem- 
poranea, (Proc. Ital. Cong. of Augustinian Philos. [1956] 119ff.; ef. 
exp. p. 125. The author finds fault with our interpretation because the 
designation of all cognition as “ vision” is but an analogy and, therefore, 
entails difference as much as similarity. There is no doubt that one has 
to do with an analogy. The question is, however, what are the differences 
and what the similarities. For an analogy to be possible there must exist 
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ture is found again in action, so that both the receptive and the 
effective relationship of man to his world are based on such 
triads. 

The emphasis on the triadic structure in no way precludes 
the recognition of dyadic relationships; the latter are, indeed, 
comprised by the former. Within the framework of such a 
conception, the dual relationship may be considered as a limit- 
case of the triad. The limit is reached either when there is an 
identity of the two terms or when the nature of one of the terms 
precludes the interposition of a third. The first is the case, for 
instance, of the mind searching itself, according to St. Aug- 
ustine’s admonition: in te ipsum redt, since there can be no 
mediation between mind questioning and mind questioned. The 
other instance is represented, for example, by the Plotinian One 
which is outside, so to speak, of all being so that any mediation 
between the One and the second hypostasis becomes incon- 
ceivable. 

But also the relationship of the mediating third to each of the 
two conjoined terms is an unmediated one by virtue of the 
partial identity which the joining third has to each of the two 
terms.” 

But fundamentally, the “ unity in diversity ” which consti- 
tutes the totality of being, is based on the ubiquitous triadic 
relationship which thus appears as the essential feature in the 
structure of being. 

If this interpretation is correct—and we hope to have made 
certain formal likenesses, even identities. The formal and identical prin- 
ciple on which St. Augustine bases his analogical discussion of knowledge 
is, however, precisely the thoroughgoing triadic structure. This makes it 
impossible that, as Fr. Boyer claims, it be the intellect itself which would 
be also the “ intellectual light,” for then there would be no longer any 
triad but a strictly dyadic relationship. And between a pair and a triad 
there is as little analogy as between a triangle and a line. 

** An analysis of this notion of partial identity would carry us too far 


afield. There are, however, several problems hidden in this apparently 
simple term which require a special inquiry. 
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it at least plausible—then a question arises of far greater 
generality, namely, that of the significance of dyadic and triadic 
conceptions in the several systems of metaphysics history has 
known. This is, of course, a problem much too vast to be 
discussed adequately here; it is, however, the logical outeome 
of the considerations submitted and cannot be disregarded alto- 
gether, even though not more than a bare outline can be traced. 


St. Augustine has been called often a “ precursor” of 
Descartes, so often, indeed, that this statement has become 
something of a commonplace. St. Augustine is said to have 
* anticipated ” the Cartesian cogtlo by the argument he used to 
refute the scepticism of the Academy. He finds, as one knows, 
an incontrovertible certitude in the fact of the scto me scire ; 
all mental operations, of whatever kind, are mine, with absolute 
certitude: when I doubt, I know for certain that it is | who 
doubt, therefore think, live, exist. 


The similarity of the Augustinian and the Cartesian position 
8 evident. Two questions arise. One, whether there is an as- 
certainable influence of St. Augustine on Descartes. The other, 
whether the similarity or even, if one so wills, the identity, of 
the two propositions denotes a kinship of their underlying 
philosophical convictions. 


In regard to the first questions it may be pointed out that 
similarity of formulations, however far it may go, does not 
furnish a cogent proof of influence; nor does the absence of 
quotations or verbal repetitions disprove such an influence. It 
is conceivable that similar intellectual situations bring forth 
similar responses. In fact, it has happened repeatedly that the 
certitude of knowledge has been challenged by scepticism. Each 
time the desire to safeguard the reliability of knowledge has led 
thinkers to seek a firm starting point in the mind itself. This 
was the case, to some extent, with Socrates-Plato in the face of 


the relativistic and sceptical attitude of the sophist. It was 
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definitely the situation of St. Augustine who had to meet the 
sceptic arguments of the Academy. It was again the situation 
in which Descartes found himself when confronted by the scepti- 
cism of Montaigne and Charron, against which he thought to 
render unassailable the certitude of knowledge. Kant, likewise, 
had to ensure the reliability of knowledge against the destructive 
criticism of Hume. And a similar situation recurred recently 
when Husserl asserted the incontrovertible certitude of logical 
and phenomenological insight against the psychologistice and re- 
lativistic philosophy of his days.** Thus it would seem that the 
attack by scepticism releases regularly, with a certain kind of 
philosopher, a response consisting in a withdrawal into the self- 
certitude of the knowing mind or of consciousness. Descartes, 
therefore, might quite well have been moved to adopt this stand- 
point independently of all influence by Augustinian ideas. 
Concerning the second question, that of the degree of simi- 
larity between Augustinian and Cartesian thinking, there is a 
profound difference. For St. Augustine places himself in the 
position of his opponents only for the sake of argument, to 
refute them on their own terrain. He does not, we believe, 
assume for one moment that the universal doubt of scepticism 
is in any way justified. Descartes, however, accepts this doubt 
as a legitimate position, even though it becomes, in his hands, 
only a “methodological doubt.” Or, to put it differently, 
Descartes is seriously worricd by the reasonings of Montaigne— 
as was also, it seems, Pascal—whereas St. Augustine is not 
worried because from the very first he considers the sceptie 


position untenable. 


** Relativism, pragmatism, historicism, psychologism are, indeed, forms 
of scepticism, even though this may not always appear at first sight. It is 
a scepticism more reminiscent of that of Carneades than of that of Pyrrho. 
The main point is that all these schools deny the possibility of the human 
mind ever arriving at a time-independent certitude. Some further remarxs 
on this question may be found in the article on the “ Augustinian a-priori,” 
referred to above, note 26. 
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The often held opinion that Descartes stands in the line of 
an Augustinian tradition is, in fact, of questionable value. The 
similarity, namely, of the two philosophies appears as limited to 
the choice of the argument by which to refute scepticism; it 
does not go further.” One could maintain rather that the 
Cartesian way of reasoning is very far from being like that of 
St. Augustine. The great difference between the two modes of 
philosophizing becomes particularly apparent when one con- 
siders the role the idea of the triad plays in the thought of 
St. Augustine. 

It seems, indeed, possible for one to oppose the “ formal 
type’ of triadic thinking to another such formal type whose 
thought operates by means of dyadic divisions.” 

Groups of three terms figure, of course, also in dyadic phi- 


losophies, for every relation is to be described as that of two 
terms and the relation itself, or what is called the fundamentum 
relationis. What characterizes the triadie way of thinking is that 
it conceives, in certain instances, of this fundamentum as of 
the form of a real third which, as has been remarked, belongs 
to the same ontological level as the two extremes it relates. The 
mediator stands in a dyadic relationship to each of the two 
extremes, but the three together constitute an indissoluble whole. 

We submit that the triadic type represents a well characterized 
formal type of philosophical systematic thinking or a peculiar 
form of looking-at-the-world.™ By virtue of the conception of a 


** One hears it said today that St. Augustine is the ancestor of contem. 
porary “existentialism.” This, too, is a rather questionable statement, 
which may well stem from the generally unhistoric way of thinking in 
which our existentialists indulge; they either disregard history altogether, 
being so very much convinced of representing a totally new approach, or 
they envisage history in a rather peculiar perspective, as is the case with 
Heidegger. 

** Dyadic and not dualistic. Dualism is a name which refers to the 
material content of a philosophy; the other name denotes a most general 
formal characteristic. Both a dualistic and a monistic metaphysics may 
proceed by means of triadie or dyadic conceptions. 

*! There exist but few attempts aiming at the establishment of a typology 
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whole, formed by the three elements of a triad, this type shows 


a definite kinship to all forms of “ organic’ interpretation of 


reality and, generally speaking, to all such systems which stress 
the whole more than the constituent parts. Its very opposite is 
therefore “ elementarism,’ which attempts to reduce the com- 
plexity of the phenomena to a minimum of identical elements. 
he these atoms or sensations. 


But it is not only elementarism in its manifold developments 


2 


which is opposed to a triadic conception.’ It seems, in fact, 


permissible to say that there are, on the one hand, philosophies 
which recognize only pairs of related entities, and these pairs, 
or what is formed by them, are, in turn, related in a one-to-one 
relation to other pairs, and that there are, on the other hand, 
philosophies which conceive of the fundamental structure of 
being essentially as one arranged in triads. 

The triad includes the dyad, but is not reducible to it. For 
the triad is not composed by two dyadic relations; these exist 
only by virtue of being contained in but not separable from the 


of philosophical systems. W, Dilthey, who was, probably, the first to con- 
ceive of this idea, distinguished types based on the content of the systems; 
“Typen der Weltanschauung,” in Gesammelie Werke, VIII (1903). K. 
Jaspers approaches the question from a psychological angle; J’sychologie 
der Weltanschauungen, 4th ed. ( Berlin-Géttingen, 1954). The only author 
to consider the strictly formal aspect seems to have been H. Leisegang, 
Denkformen, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1951); he does not, however, mention the 
problem of triads. 

** It is possible that the idea of the triad is finding an entry into modern 
physics. The notion of “complementarity,” as proposed by N. Bohr, may 
point in this direction. If the phenomena observed in one and the same 
experimental set-up force the physicist to interpret some sides in terms of 
waves, others in terms of the emission of particles, a tertium reuniens is 
certainly required. It, does not seem, however, that physics has arrived 
at a satisfactory solution. That a triadic relationship may have to be 
considered is suggested also by the facts underlying Heisenberg’s indeter- 
minaney principle. Until recently, physics was convinced of the “ objec- 
tivity ” of its observations, that is, of the independence of the results from 
the presence of an observer. Now it is recognized that observation and 
measurement interfere with the phenomena and that the classic formula: 
“if A then B,” has to be replaced by another: “if A and O, then B or C 
wD... 
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triad. ‘ihe triad cannot be envisaged as the sum of the two dyads 
but forms a unity of its own. Thus, a philosophy based on the 
triadic mode of conceiving the ontological structure may well 
take account of all that another system based on dyads has to 
say, whereas the opposite is not possible. 

There have been other philosophies, mainly in antiquity, but 
here and there also in later ages, which have assumed another 
“basic number.” It is, howe¥Ver, easy to show that in these 
systems the triad retains its dominant significance. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the systems which accord a particular im- 
portance to the number four, five, or seven. The famous 
rerpaxtus of the Pythagoreans is represented by a triangular 
tigure which may be interpreted as a small triangle formed by 
three dots, and a larger one formed by seven dots, so that total 


number is ten.** The pentad can be represented as a pentagon 


in which the diagonals form three triangles. The heptad con- 
sists of two triads which are taken as units and are united by a 
seventh element.** 

Thus, it would seem that these * numerological ” speculations 
start from—or return to—the triad. Only a stricily dyadic 
conception is unamenable to such a reduction. 


** It must be remembered that for the Greeks numbers were “ figures " 
in the literal sense of the word. We still speak of square and cube tw 
denote the second and third power. For the graphical representation of the 
rerpaxris, see J, Burnet, Karly Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. (London, 1948) 
p. 102. 3 

* Proclus distinguishes seven powers of the mind which! he groups in 
the manner indicated above. Such “ numerological fantasies” have been 
severely criticized and viewed as quite meaningless. Once, however, one 
places oneself in the position of Greek mathematics and Greek world views 
in general, these ideas become almost rationalistic. The prevalence of the 
geometric approach, for instance, renders it quite intelligible that the dexds 
was identified with the universe. For to the point corresponds the one 
(which generates numbers as the point generates lines), to the two the 
line, to the three the solid body which is determined by at least three 
points, in the tetrahedron. The sum ia ten. There is nothing other in the 
world but points, lines, surfaces and bodies. Kecent developments in 
mathematics suggest a more lenient judgment of these “ fantastic” specu. 
lations. Cf. H. Weyl, Symmetry (Princeton, 1952). 
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Perhaps, it would not be going too far to claim that therein 
lies one of the most pronounced differences in the mode of 
thinking of Plato and Aristotle, and that one has to do here, in 
fact, with two fundamental Denkformen which could well be 
followed through the ages from the time of Plato up to our own. 
Even to outline, in the broadest manner, the persistence of these 
two conceptions is, of course, far beyond the scope of this essay. 
Only a few remarks may be briefly submitted. 

One would be disappointed were one to look for “ pure” 
types of either the triadic or dyadic systems. As has been said 
above, the dyadic relationship has always to find its place; a 
thinker may be rather reluctant to admit such dichotomies, as 
may have been the case with Jamblichus and his many inter- 
mediary triads; he cannot avoid the recognition of dyadic 
relations. On the other hand, it is possible that triads (and more 
complex groupings) be ignored; this leads to a simplified view 
of reality which may be welcome to certain minds but amounts 
to a falsification: reality is not simple. It is a preconceived and 
unjustified idea that stmplex sigiullum veri.** The postulate of 
simplicity belongs to what E. Mach called the “economy of 
thinking,” that is, it is expressive of a propensity of the mind 
but not necessarily of the nature of the object. Where this 
principle of simplicity is made into one of metaphysics, instead 
of being recognized as one of methodology, all interrelatedness 
will be interpreted in a dyadic form; but this procedure is 
legitimate only within a relatively narrow field of reality. 

When elementarism is not viewed as the only permissible ideal 
of “scientific” -thought and due consideration is accorded to 
totalities, for instance, to the organism as irreducible to a com- 
plex of elements standing to each other in dyadic relations, the 
triad reappears with an intrinsic necessity. The notion of 


** J. Cohn put on the title page of his book, as a motto, the words: 
Simplex sigillum nec veri nec falsi. Theorie der Dialektik. Formenlehre der 


Philosophie (Leipzig, 1924). 
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Gestalt, too, implies a triadic conception. Thus it becomes easy 
to understand encountering again and again a co-existence of 
the ideas of the triad, of the whole, or of the organism. 


The recognition of the triadic structure of, at least, certain 
aspects of reality or the given, must be distinguished from the 
several attempts at establishing a trichotomy of relatively inde- 
pendent principles. This distinction is not always easy to make, 
the more so, since many writers fail to emphasize the difference. 
Thus certain statements of medieval authors have been misinter- 
preted as implying a trichotomy whereas, in truth, they point 
at a triadic structure of an essentially indivisible whole. The 
terms of corpus, ratio, and mens, for instance, do not denote a 
trichotomic conception of human nature as it has been errone- 
ously alleged. On the other hand it is possible that back of the 
Averroistic idea of a separate intellect there is a fundamentally 
trichotomic conception. 

Whether or not Aristotle himself assumed such a trichotomy, 
is besides the point. On the whole, it seems safe to say that the 
conceptions of the Philosopher are predominately patterned on 
the idea of a dyadic relationship. This becomes visible, for 
instance, in his criticism of the Platonic theory of ideas. In 
Plato the relationship between the idea and the particular 
existent is designated by the term of “ participation.” Ideas are 
real existents, and so are, in a minor degree, the particulars. 
Consequently, there must be an equally real bond between the 
two terms. For idea and particular are not only distinct but 
separable ; the idea is, so to speak, indifferent to its concretization 
in a particular, since the idea possesses reality in itself. Hence, 
a mediating third is required. Not so in Aristotle; there is no 
need for a mediation between prime matter and form. 

The philosophy of St. Thomas is often presented as a “ Chris- 


tianized Aristotelianism.” 
be based essentially and, perhaps, exclusively, on the dyadic 


Hence, one expects this system to 
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conception. It seems to us, however, that this is too narrow a 
view. Certainly, insofar as the hylomorphic principle is con- 
cerned, there is no place for a triad. But there are other sides to 
the philosophy of the doctor communts. It would require a 
lengthy examination of his works to prove that the triadic 
principle plays a definite role in this system. We shall have to 
be satisfied with pointing to two instances, one taken from 
psychology, the other from ontology. 

The function allotted by St. Thomas to the ratio particularts 
or vis cogitativa in the formation of judgments concerning 
particulars is comparable to the idea expressed by the Augustin- 
ian formula of the “third joining together the other two.” ” 

Speaking of the relationship of the several strata of being, 
St. Thomas states that the suprema mfervoris coincide with the 
infima superioris. Now, this is precisely the triadic relatiouship 
to which Greek mathematicians and the philosophers of the 
Platonic tradition referred as “ analogy.”’ (See above p. 502) 
If the degrees of being or of perfection within one stratum or 
genus of being are symbolized by a series ranging from a to b, 
then those of the higher layer may be symbolized by the series 
from b to c. For the formal principle of gradation has to be 
the same here and there. One also comes across, occasionally, 
certain formulae which are definitely reminiscent of Neo-Platon- 
ism, as it had been transmitted through St. Augustine, the 
Pseudo-Areopagites, the Liber de causis and other sources. Thus 
one reads: semper inferior participat aliquid de perfectione 
supervoris,”* 

St. Thomas was critical of Augustinian ideas in several 
respects. But it is not only the esteem for the magister occidentis 


**it would be tempting to examine the psychological doctrines of St. 
Thomas further. One might then discover that his theory of cognition 
entails a definitely triadic element. The intellectus agens, in fact, “ medi. 
ates” between the phantasm and the intellectus possibilis. 

**In IV. Sent., d. 1, 1, 2 ad 2. 
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which prevents him from rejecting all the latter’s conceptions; 
St. Thomas was too much of a realistic thinker to overlook the 
significance of the triadic structures. 

A re-examination and a reappraisal of the idea of the triad 
would be, we believe, an enterprise of more than a merely 
historical interest. For we witness today not only a revival of 
Augustinianism but also one of Neo-Platonism. Neither has 
ever ceased to exercise influence on philosophical speculation, 
even though this influence may have been obscured by the pre- 
ponderance of other conceptions. There is a marked Neo- 
Platonic strain in German idealism, and the renewed interest 
in Hegel, lately also in Schelling, brings with it also something 
like a “ Plotinian renaissance.” ** 

In view of these developments it will be an important task 
that one distinguish between ideas which will withstand criti- 
cism and may be incorporated into a Christian philosophy and 
others which will dissolve and appear as untenable when sub- 
jected to searching—and unprejudiced—critique. In this pro- 
cess of re-evaluation the study of the notions of the triad and of 
mediation may prove to be a promising approach. 


(ieorgetown Uniwersity, 
Washington, D.C. 


“ The two Congresses held at Paris and at Rome on Augustinian phi. 
losophy and theology give evidence of the persistent vitality of St. Augus- 
tine’s conceptions. One may mention also the works of M. F. Sciacca who 
is one of the outstanding representatives of this movement In regard to 
a revival of Neo-Platonic influences one may remember that Bergson lec- 
tured on Plotinus and that there are unmistakable traces of Neo-Platonisam 
in this philosopher’s work. Quite recently a book appeared by V. J. Jan 
kélévitch, Philosophie premiére; Introduction 4 la philosophie du ‘ pres 
que” (Paris, 1954), in which the author constantly makes use of Plotinus 
and other Neo-Platonists. There is also the work by EF. Souriau, L’Ombre 
de Dieu (Paris, 1955) which relies largely on Neo-Platonic (and, to some 
extent Gnostic) ideas. 
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The Methodological Function of the 
Categories in Aristotle 


by Richard J. Blackwell 


T IS a curious fact the ten categories are listed in only 

two places in the wNtings of Aristotle.’ In the majority of 
cases only five or less cateyories are listed.* Furthermore Aris- 
totle unlike St. Thomas, dods not designate the categories by the 
definite number “ ten ” byt#ather merely gives a listing, usually 
a partial one, of the ind tegories. 

This situation, plus the lack of any explicit statement by 
Aristotle as to how the individual categories are established, 
has led to a complicated controversy among modern scholars 
regarding the nature and origin of the doctrine of the categories. 
Most of the literature on this problem centers around the 
question of how Aristotle arrived at the listing of the ten 
categories which have become a permanent part of the Aristote- 
lian tradition. The results have by no means been conclusive. 
The controversy began with F. A. Trendelenburg’s position that 
the eategories are derived from the distinction of the various 
grammatical parts of speech.” H. Bonitz disagreed with this 
interpretation, claiming that the categories indicate the different 
determinations in which the notion of being is predicated.* 


* Categories, 1 b 26, and Topics, 103 b 22. 

*For a complete catalogue of the listing of the categories in Aristotle 
and the Greek terms used in each case, see Otto Apelt, “ Kategorienlehre 
des Aristoteles,” Beitrige zur Geschichte der CGriechischen Philosophie 
(Leipzig, 1891) pp. 140-41. 

* Friedrich Adolf Trendelenburg, “Geschichte der Kategorienlehre,” 
Historische Beitrage zur Philosophie (Leipzig, 1846) I, 23 ff., 194 ff. 

*H. Bonitz, Ueber die Kategorien des Aristoteles (Wien, 1853). 
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F. Brentano suggested a logical scheme of division between 
substance, absolute accidents (inherences, affections, external 
circumstances) and relative accidents.’ Zeller® and O. 
Hamelin’ have defended an empirical origin of the categories 
as the main classifications for treating the data of experience. 
W. Jaeger suggested possible influences from Platonic epistemo- 
logy on the basic notions of Aristotelian logic." More recently 
K. K. Berry has explained the categories as abstracted from 
the world of change rather than derived from the order of 
grammar and predication where they find application.” The 
inconclusiveness of modern research on the question of the origin 
and principles of distinction of the categories doubtlessly arises 
in large part from Aristotle’s comparative silence on the matter. 
He simply has not explicitly told us what we would like to know 
about this fundamental problem. 


However there is another approach to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the categories which may be open to more fruitful scholarship 
and which may throw light on the problem of their origin and 
principle of distinction. Granting the presence of ten distinct 
categories in Aristotle’s thought, the further question arises as 
to the relation of the categories to the other parts of his philos- 
ophy: What is the purpose or function of the doctrine of the 
categories in systematic Aristotelian philosophy? This is a two- 
fold question. For the categories, as a part of Aristotelian logic, 
can be studied either as related to the other parts of his logic, 
or secondly, as a methodological tool which is used by Aristotle 


Franz Bretano, Von der mannigfachen Bedeutung dea Seienden nach 
Aristoteles (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1862) pp. 148 ff. 

*Eduard Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (London, 1897) 
I, 279-81. 

*O. Hamelin, Le Systéme d’ Aristotle, 2nd. rev. ed. (Paris, 1931) p. 102. 

"Werner Jaeger, Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of His De- 
velopment, 2nd ed., tr. by R. Robinson (Oxford, 1948) pp. 369-70. 

* Kenneth K. erry, “ The Relation of the Aristotelian Categories to 
Logic and Metaphysics,” THe New Scnotastricism, XIV (1940) 406-411. 
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in the development of the speculative parts of his philosophy. 
It is this second aspect of the categories that we wish to examine 
in this paper. Hence our problem is, “ What is the methodologi- 
cal function of the categories in the speculative philosophy of 
Aristotle ¢” 

The answer to this question is related to Aristotle’s use of _ 
the method of wod\axd@s Aeyopueva, the method of distinguishing 
“things said in many ways.” Aristotle is a philosopher who 
deals primarily with things and only secondarily with words or 
terms.’® However, in the formulation and communication of 
knowledge a special difficulty arises. As Aristotle tells us in the 
opening lines of the Peri Hermeneztas, the objects of knowledge 
and the mental experiences which represent these objects are 
the same for all men. But the various spoken and written words 
which we use to symbolize these mental experiences, i. e., lan- 
guages, are arbitrary. Hence to have reliable communication of 
knowledge, it is necessary that the differences and similarities 
which are found in things themselves be faithfully reflected in 
the terms we use. To effect this correspondence between things 
and terms is no easy task. It can be accomplished only by careful 
and detailed determinations of the various ways in which we 
use terms. The attainment of this end is the purpose of the 
method of distinguishing “ things said in many ways.” 

This method is used in the concrete throughout the works of 
Aristotle "' and is explicitly developed in detail in Categories, 1; 
Tomes I, 15-19; and Metaphysics, V. It is important to empha- | 
size that this is not a doctrine of semantics in the modern sense 
of the word. Rather it is just the opposite. Aristotle does not 


** For an excellent discussion of univocity and equivocity as referring 
primarily to things rather than to terms in Aristotle, see Joseph Owens, 
(. Ss. T.., The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto, 
1951) pp. 49-53. 

‘* For example, this method is used in the analysis of motion in Physics, 
i, 7. On this point see Jean Marie Le Blond, Logique et Méthode chez 
Aristote (Paris, 1939) pp. 310-26. 


~ 
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intend to distinguish the meanings of terms on the basis of 
grammatical and etymological considerations. The differences 
which he distinguishes are to be found first in the things 
symbolized by the terms. Then these differences must be allowed 
to flow over into the meaning of terms. The method of the 
trokhkax@s Aeyoueva is a method of distinguishing the various 
meanings of terms which meanings are derived from and based 
upon various differences and samenesses which are first dis- 
covered in things themselves. Aristotle is a blatant realist on 
this point. The various meanings of terms are caused by and 
therefore correspond to the various differences in things. Any 
determination of the former should be based upon a determina- 
tion of the latter. 

But this methodological process can be reversed. Hence the 
method of woAAaxy@s Aeyopeva is also the basis for Aristotle's 
guarded confidence in the values of language analysis. ‘The 
language of the Greeks had obviously originated and developed 
from the knowledge of real beings. ‘Thus many of the differences 
of real things are reflected in the accepted language and can be. 
rediscovered by a careful analysis of language. Such a method, 
of course, is a reversal of the natural order of causality, for it 
moves from the symbol to the thing symbolized, and it always 
presupposes a prior movement from the thing symbolized to the 
symbol. In the mind of Aristotle the method of language 
analysis, when cautiously used, has definite values, and as we 
shall see, Aristotle does argue at times in this fashion with the 
categories. The point of emphasis, however, is that even when he 
does use the method of language analysis, he is not arguing 
merely as a grammarian or an etymologist. For the method of 
distinguishing things said in many ways is primary. 

The methodological function of the categories is closely allied 
with the process of language analysis or reversed mokA\ayds 
Aeyopueva described above. This function of the categories is 
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mentioned in several places ** in the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
and is found in its most explicit form in Book V.* A literal 
translation of this latter text is as follows. 

Being in itself is said in as many ways as the figures of predication 
indicate. For in as many ways as the figures of predication are dis- 
tinguished, in so many ways is being indicated. Since then some 
predicates indicate the what, some the quality, some the quantity, some 


relation, some action or passion, some where, some when, in each of 
these ways being itself is indicated. 


Several important points must be noted in this text. First 
of all, contrary to Eleatic monism, Aristotle maintains that 
there are positive differences or determinations in being. In this 
Aristotle is in fundamental disagreement with his Parmenidean 
predecessors. Secondly the figures of predication or categories ** 
and the determinations of being are parallel. This latter point 
is seen in the use of the correlative éoamep. ‘Thirdly the use of 
the double correlatives 60ay@s—-rocavrayxas shows that this 
parallel is an exact correspondence in number, so that there will 
be as many determinations of being as there are figures of 
predication or categories, and vice-versa. The number of each 
must exactly correspond to the other. Fourthly this text clearly 
indicates that the determinations of being are to be discovered 
and distinguished by arguing from the various forms of predi- 
cation. The use of the verb onuaive (to indicate) four times in 
this text is significant. The figures of predication are signs of 
the determinations of being. Thus Aristotle’s method of in- 

** Meta., V, 1017 a 22-27; VI, 1026 a 33-b 5; IX, 1045 b 28-36; IX, 
1051 a 34-b 2; XIV, 1089 a 7-14; XIV, 1089 a 26-32. 

Ibid., V, 1017, a 22-27. aira be elvar Adyerar bcawep anuaiva: ra 
THs Karnyopias. dcayws yap Aévyerat, Trocavrayds 7d elvac onuave. 
obv Tra ri dori onualver, ra woidy, ra 
ra 5¢ wpds ri, Ta ra ra word, éxdorw rd 
elva: rabrd onpualve. 

** The Greek word for predication is xarnyopia. The English equivalent 


“category” can be somewhat misleading for it denotes a classification 
rather than a predicate. 
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vestigation here is to argue from the figures of predication as 
signs to the determinations of being as things signified. This we 
have seen is the method of language analysis in which one 
argues in the reverse of the natural order in which language 
originated. The methodological function of the categories, then, 
is to provide a means for the discovery of the various determina- 
tions of real being by an analysis of the various types of 
predicates in language. 

It should be noted also that there is no methodological guar- 
antee that this approach to the investigation of reality will be 
completely successful. The statement of the method quoted above 
assumes that the figures of predication and the determinations of 
being are not only parallel but also are in a one-to-one corre- 
spondence with each other, Granting the further point that there 
are ten distinct categories operative in Aristotle’s thought, our 
understanding is that Aristotle intends to use the doctrine of 
the categories as a provisional method in discovering the deter- 
minations of being. The method is provisional because of the 
assumptions mentioned above. Because of the origin of language 
from reality these assumptions must have appeared to Aristotle 
as reasonable. However, as we also hope to show, he was equally 
aware that the actual value of this method can be finally 
determined only after its actual application and a comparison 
of its results with the conclusions of other more direct methods. 
Granting the ultimate origin of language from our knowledge 
of real being, the analysis of predicates is an interesting possi- 
bility as a principle of methodology in metaphysics. The next 
question, of course, is what results did Aristotle obtain in using 
this approach in the metaphysical analysis of being. 

The answer to this problem takes its point of departure in 
fourfold division of the meaning of being.*® “‘ Being” refers 
to (1) accidental being, (2) being in itself, (3) being as true 


% Mete., V, 7; VI, 2. 
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and non-being as false, and (4) being as potency and act. We 
must examine each one of these four meanings of being to see 
if and how they are related to the categories. 

Aristotle tells us that accidental being is had when one thing 
is another in the sense that one thing is an accident of that 
other."* He gives three examples: ‘“‘ The righteous doer is 
musical,” “ The man is musical,” and “ The musician is a man.”’ 
This discussion of accidental being as it appears in Book V of 
the Metaphysics at first seems to refer to the various accidents 
signified by the categories of accident. But if we look at other 
texts in the Metaphysics in which Aristotle gives a more detailed 
discussion of accidental being, we see that this is not the correct 
interpretation. For example, in Book VI Aristotle repeats the 
fourfold distinction of being mentioned above, and then goes 
on to say that accidental being must be dismissed from scientific 


'' Science treats of that which is always or for 


consideration. 
the most part, while accidental being is that which is neither 
always nor for the most part. He gives several examples. It is 
accidental if wintry and cold weather should occur in the 
summer, or if a builder, who also happens to be a doctor, should 
produce health.” What Aristotle is getting at is that accidental 
being does not have a necessary cause but only a chance cause.’* 
Hence it cannot be treated scientifically. A necessary cause is 
one which causes in virtue of the subject’s nature, while a 
chance cause is one which causes, not in virtue of the nature of 
the subject, but in virtue of something else.” 

In the light of this more detailed statement of the meaning 
of aecidental being, can it be said that accidental being is that 
being which corresponds to the categories of accident? The 
answer is in the negative. Some accidental perfections are 
caused by the very nature of the subject, and thus cannot be 

** Ibid., V, 1017 a 12. 


't [bid., VI, 1026 a 33-b 5. * Ibid., XI, 1065 a 7-20. 
* Ibid., VI, 1026 b 33-1027 a 2. ° [bid., V, 1025 a 21-29. 
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called accidental being. To prove that the various proper acci- 
dents are necessarily caused by the nature of their subjects is 
the business of scientific demonstration for Aristotle. Thus it 
cannot be said that accidental being corresponds to the categories 
of accident, for some accidents are necessarily caused by their 
subjects. What, then, is accidental being? Aristotle tells us that 
the term ‘ accident.” has two meanings.** On the one hand, it 
means “that which attaches to something and can be truly 
asserted, but neither of necessity nor usually.” On the other 
hand, accident refers to “ all that attaches to each thing in virtue 
of itself but is not of its essence.’ This is the familiar dis- 
tinction between the two predicables of accident and property 
respectively, This distinction also appears in several places in 
the Topics.** Accidental being does not refer to accidents as 
signified by the categories of accident, but rather it refers to 
that mode of predication in which a non-proper accident is 
attributed to a subject. Accidental being is a predicable, not the 
accidental predicaments.™ 


The second of Aristotle’s four meanings of being refers to 
being in itself which is signified by the categories. The deter- 
mination of the meaning of being in this sense is taken up in 
Book VII as is indicated by the first sentence of Chapter 1. But 
here and in Book VIII Aristotle determines the meaning of 
being as it corresponds to only one of the categories, i. e. sub- 
stance. Being as indicated by the categories of accident is simply 
not treated. This failure to carry out the methodological im- 
plication of the categories is an unexpected development and 
requires explanation. Perhaps the third or fourth meaning of 
being will throw some light on Aristotle’s procedure. 


** Ibid., V, 1025 a 13-35. 

*2 Topica, 1, 102 a 17-20; 102 b 6-9; 103 b 7-17. 

** St. Thomas (Jn V Meta., 9, 885-888) also interprets accidental being 
in Aristotle as referring not to the categories of accident but to accident 
as a predicable. 
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The third meaning of being is being in the sense of the true 
and non-being in the sense of the false. Now for Aristotle truth 
and falsity are introduced into knowledge as a result of the 
combining and separating functions of the copula.** Hence the 
third meaning of being refers to the “is” and “ is not” of the 
judgment. ‘This is restricted to the order of knowledge and 
hence does not indicate the types of being signified by the 
categories because the categories methodologically are signs of 
real being. Since, therefore, truth and falsity are found only in 
thought and not in things,” this third meaning of being is not 
that which is signified by the categories. 

The fourth meaning of being is being in the sense of potency 
aud act. ‘This is found in both the real order and the ideal order. 
That act and potency are determinations of being found in 
things is clear from Aristotle’s analysis of motion in the 
Physics.” On the other hand being in the sense of act and 
potency is also found in the order of knowledge. For genus and 
differentia of the definition are related respectively as potency 
and act.*’ It is significant that being as act and potency in the 
first sense above, discovered through the analysis of motion, 
refers to real being, as also does the being signified by the 
categories (second meaning of being). Hence Aristotle has a 
second methodological procedure, i. e., the analysis of motion, 
which he can and does use to discover the determinations of real 
being. However, the analysis of motion does not conclude to the 
same distinctions of real being which are implied in the use of 
the categories as a methodological procedure. There are ten 
categories in Aristotelian logic but only four kinds of motion 
in Aristotelian physics. 

Change takes place only in regard to substance, quantity, 


** Peri Herm., 16 a 9-18; Meta., IX, 10. 

7° Meta., VI, 1027 b 25-34. 

*¢ Phys., 1, 7; Ul, 1-3. 

77 Meta., VIII, 1043 a 2-11; 1043 b 28-33; 1045 a 22-30. 
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quality and place. Aristotle explicitly points out that there is 
no motion in regard to relation, action and passion.” A relation 
as such does not change. Rather one or both of the terms in a 
relation may undergo a change, and when this happens the 
relation is said to be altered. Likewise there is, strictly speaking, 
no motion in regard to action or passion. For, if-an action or 
passion as such were to undergo a change, this would be a 
motion of a motion, or a becoming of a becoming, which is 
impossible. By distinguishing four and only four types of 
motion, Aristotle would also seem to deny, by implication, any 
motion as such in the remaining three categories, quando,” 
situs, and habitus. but the problem of motion in these categories 
is not explicitly discussed by Aristotle. 

However, the over-all problem that we are directly concerned 
with, i. e., the comparison of the categories with the types of 
motion, is treated by Aristotle. He points out that there is no 
motion over and above real being, for change always takes place 
according to the categories of being.*® He then summarizes as 
follows: 


Now each of these [the categories] belongs to all its subjects in 
either of two ways: namely (1) substance—the one is positive form, 
the other privation; (2) in quality, white and black; (3) in quantity, 
complete and incomplete; (4) in respect of locomotion, upwards and 
downwards or light and heavy. Hence there are as many forms of 
motion and change as there are forms of being. 


The determinations signified by the categories are found in 


** Phys., V, 225 b 12-226 a 18; Meta., XI, 1068 a 10-15. 

** Perhaps this is what Aristotle has in mind when he remarks ( Phys., 
IV, 220 a 33) that time cannot be described as fast or slow. 

*° Phys., ILI, 201 a 4-9; Meta., XI, 1065 b 5-15. 

Phys., III, 201 a 4-9. 8 Biyds twapye: olow rd rédbe (7d 
yap abrov, rd orépnois), mara 7d wordy (7d yap AevKdy 7d 
xal xara 7rd wocdy 7rd 7d dredds. duoiws wal xara rip 
dopary 1rd Avw rd xdrw, 7d wey 7d Bapl. Gore xivioews xai 
peraBorys tori rocaira 50a row brros. 
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individual things either actually or potentially, either as form 
or privation of form. The categories, according to this text, 
seem to signify the various formal perfections of being. If 
there are ten categories, then it would seem to follow that there 
are ten distinct kinds of. form in things. But the analysis of 
motion uncovers only four types of formal perfection. The last 
sentence of the above quoted text from the Physics** is ap 
interesting contrast to the text in the Metaphysics to the effect 
that there are as many determinations of being as there are 
figures of predication. “ There are as many forms of motion and 
change as there are forms of being’’—is the same type of 
methodological principle that Aristotle uses in regard to the 
categories. ‘The use of the correlatives rovatra—éoa indicates 
that the forms of being are parallel to the four types of motion. 
Aristotle’s analysis of being as act and potency in the real 
order brings him to the conclusion that there are only four 
types of formal perfection in things; namely, substance, quality, 
quantity, and place. 

The significant point is that the investigation of being in 
terms of the analysis of motion does not come to the same 
conclusions as the investigation of being in terms of the analysis 
of predication. The ten types of predicates seem to indicate ten 
kinds of formal perfection in things. The four types of motion 
reveal only four kinds of formal perfections in things. These 
two conclusions do not concur and the disagreement is left 
unresolved by Aristotle. 


At the beginning of this paper we pointed out that Aristotle 
does not give any conclusive proof as to why there are ten and 
only ten categories. The only two places where the whole list of 
ten categories is given are in the Categories and the Topics, 
which are generally recognized as comparatively early works of 


** The same principle is stated in Meta., XI, 1065 b 15. 
** Meta., V, 1017 a 23-25. 
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Aristotle. The analysis of the methodological function of the 
categories indicates that Aristotle’s hesitancy about the ten cate- 
gories is due to his later awareness by means of the analysis of 
motion that not all the categories indicate formal perfections in 
being. The use of language analysis as a metaphysical method is 
only partially successful. Perhaps this is the reason why 
Aristotle does not establish definite principles for the distinction 
und division of the categories. 
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Aristotle on Truth-Value 
by Jason Xenakis 


I 


WISH to discuss Aristotle’s reflections on true and false. 
But before I do so, some prefatory remarks or reminders 
are perhaps in order. 

In his theory of language Aristotle is a “ conventionalist ”’: 
for him words or meanings are “‘ conventional ” (avv@yK«n), 1. ©., 
not “ natural’ but man-made; they involve custom.’ What he 
means by this could be rephrased and expanded as follows. 
Words are not just physical occurrences or types of physical 
occurrences. They are not, for example, just noises or scratches. 
To understand a word, or a combination of words, you need to 
know more than physics, acoustics, or anything of that kind. 
Now, that something is meaning, the “ conventional ” 
element Aristotle speaks about and which, as the Stoics* put 
it by way of explaining and illustrating their use of Aéexrov, is 
what makes Hellenic incomprehensible to the barbarians, i. e., 


‘ 


‘more 


foreigners. Knowing the meaning of a word amounts to having 
some sort of key enabling you to decipher or decode a written 
document or a piece of talk in which the word, i. ¢., the scratch 
or noise, occurs. And, like all keys and rules, meanings are, 
naturally, “ conventional,” “ nonnatural.” That is why, also, 
for an animal, unless perhaps he is a domestic animal, man’s 
talk, in any tongue, is sheer noise, not even verbiage, whereas, 
quite a few “ natural 


on the other hand, he “ understands ’ 
signs,” i. e., to go back to Aristotle, correlations not made by 
man or by man’s customs. No doubt you can treat language as 


* Peri Herm., 2, 16a20-30; 4, I7al. 
* Adv. Math., i. 37; and elsewhere. 
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a sign-pattern, in the way you treat “ natural” successions, 
e. g., smoke ‘‘ meaning ” fire. But this would be inadequate, for 
it would explain away the phenomenon of misuse, and conse- 
quently of meaning. Of course, in the last analysis meanings 
are, as Aristotle puts it, “ agreements ""—‘* understandings ’’— 
though not necessarily in the elaborate sense that the parties 
“convened,” and so forth. The point of his stressing this is 
that you can break these agreements, these “ rules.” On the 
other hand, there is no such thing in “nature.” Indeed, I 
would say that it is nonsense—or reification—to speak here of 
breaking a rule, let alone an agreement; for smoke “ meaning” 
fire, for example, does not obey or follow any rule. tt is just 
an occurrence or, if you will, a more or less uniform succession 
of occurrences. 


Further, Aristotle distinguishes, in his Pert Hermeneias,’ 
between the wider notion Aéyos and the narrower notion a7o- 
davors, ascribes truth-value to the latter, and contrasts both 
with words, or parts of sentences, which, as such, have no truth- 
value, though they are, like Aéyot, meaningful.* In the Poetics ° 
he draws a similar, though more detailed, distinction, without 
however using the word Adyos but the word Aé€fts. The discus- 
sion is there about speech in drama, about “ diction” as the 
Oxford translator has it. In sum, Aristotle contrasts Adyos with 
word, and has Adyos or Aé€ts as genus with amddavors, com- 
mand, question, answer, ete., as species. Now the question is 
whether he is making here merely a grammatical distinction, 
whether Adyos means sentence and dmdédavors indicative sen- 
tence or even sentence which can be used assertionally, “ pro- 


’ 


positionally.”’ If this is all he is doing, his account of truth- 


value cannot even get started, so to speak. What I mean is this. 


l6al; 4. 

* Categories, 4, 2a5; 10, 13b10. Peri Herm., |, 2, 16b1-5; 4 De 
inima, 430a25; Meta., 3, 1027618 ff. 

* 19, 1456b11. 
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Truth-value is not a grammatical—a formal, syntactical— 
notion, like “verb,” say. It does not apply to sentences, but 
rather to sentences as, or when, used, and used for a certain 
purpose, the fact-stating purpose—in short, to statements. Truth- 
value involves context, so that to offer a merely grammatical 
foundation for it, won’t do. A sentence can be used “ truly ”’ 
-——or “ falsely "—but only a statement is so, i.e., true/false. 
It is worth adding that logicians are apt to be vulnerable to 
such criticisms. Thus Quine bases his entire system of mathe- 
matical logic on the purely grammatical distinction between 
indicative and non-indicative sentence (the former he calls 
‘statement ” in his logic books); but surely we are not going 
to base logic on such meager, not to say flimsy, distinctions as 
those of grammar. Also, to return to Aristotle, if we are going 
to translate Adyos in Aristotle’s distinction as sentence, as is 
usually done, there is no textual reason why we should trans- 
late amodavots as proposition, as is usually done, instead of as 
indicative sentence or, at least, sentence-which-can-be-used-propo- 
sitionally, for short, assertional or propositional sentence. Thesc 
siandard translations seem to me to mix grammar with some- 
thing else, let us call it, for want of a better’ name, semantics, 
and there is no ground in the text for such a mix-up. If there 
is ground for anything it is perhaps for supposing that Aristotle 
failed to draw a distinction where he ought to have drawn it, 
or which he ought to have drawn. 

Now, having said all this let us give Aristotle the benefit 
of the doubt and assume that by amédavors he means statement 
in the sense specified above; that is, that for him statement 
and not (indicative or assertional) sentence is the “ bearer ” of 
truth-value, to use a metaphor. At least let me use * statement ” 
in commenting on what he tells us, or tells us further, on truth- 


value. 
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Be 


Somewhere in the Metaphysics * Aristotle starts discussing the 
notion of true-false by saying that “ we must consider what we 
mean by—or how we use: Aéyouer—these terms.”” This I think 
i's the way—or as good a way as any—to formulate the so-called 
philosophical problem of truth, what Plato in the Sophist" is 
doing without perhaps saying it, and what everybody else is 
doing or really doing or ought to be doing. The problem of 
truth-value is the problem of the use—or point—of these terms. 
Incidentally, elsewhere in the Metaphysics * Aristotle elicits, or 
thinks he is eliciting, more than one use of these terms, or rather 
of the Hellenic word for “ false.” But I shall skip that discus- 
sion as irrelevant to the use of true and false which is of 
interest to philosophers or “ logical’ philosophers including 
Plato in the Sophist. On this Aristotle says the following. 

Truth-value (not Aristotle’s term, needless to say) relates 
to statements, positive (karadaots) or negative (amrddacts), not 
to ingredients of (the sentences used to make) statements, such 
us “man,” “ white” and so on. Truth or falsehood imply or 
“involve” some sort of complex or “ synthesis "—‘‘a kind of 
combination of terms.” ° It must be noted that Aristotle ascribes 
truth-value not only to speech-phenomena but also to thoughts 
(vonua) with the same provisos, mutalts mutandis." Also, he 
states explicitly that that which unifies the elements of truths 
and falsehoods is the mind (vov¢).” 

Aristotle’s definition or characterization of true and false 
las become famous, at least in our century, since Alfred Tarski’s 
famous article on “* The Semantic Conception of Truth .. .” 


10, 1051b6. "A. 29. 
* 262-3. * For references see note 4 above. 


 E.g., Peri Herm., 1, 16a10; Meta., E, 3, 1027b25. 

g., De Anima, 430b5. 

‘* Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 1V (1944), reprinted in 
various anthologies. 
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It is this: ‘* To say of what is (7d dv) that it is not (pH elvac) 
or of what is not (#2 dv) that it is (elvac), is false, while to 
say of what is (7d dv) that it is (elvac) and of what is not (py 
év) that it is not (um elvac), is true.”** This is W. D. Ross’ 
translation in the Oxford translation of Aristotle’s works, which 
translation, it may be noted, happens to be the standard one. 
Now there are two possibilities here: either the translation is 
inaccurate and it should offer an “ existence ’’—instead of a 
copula—translation of Aristotle’s statement; or it is accurate, 
in Which ease Aristotle’s statement must be elliptical—the 
English anyway is surely not idiomatic; it must be elliptical 
for: “‘ To say of what is so and so that it is not so and so, is 
false,” and similarly for what the statement says about truth. 
Now I am inclined to endorse the former possibility and reject 
Ross’ translation as inaccurate. I think that Aristotle here 
means existence or at least something like “the existent.” Any- 
how a relevant statement he makes in the Categories ** strength- 
ens or supports my choice. He says there that “ Socrates is ill ”’ 
and “‘ Socrates is well” are both false “if Socrates does not 
exist (ux 6vros).” If I am right in assuming that the “ exist- 
ence”’ translation is the faithful one, Aristotle’s statement 
turns out to be inadequate. For it cannot, as it stands, cope 
with ordinary or non-existential or so-called subject-predicate 
statements, e. g., the statement “I am blind.” For the truth- 
value of this kind of statement depends on whether the pur- 
ported referent of the subject has or does not have the character 
ascribed to it by the predicate, not on whether it, or something, 
exists or does not exist, as the case may be. The statement “ I 
am blind ” is true if in fact I am blind, not if I exist. That I 
exist—i. e., that the statement in question is about an existent 
or about what it is ostensibly about—is presupposed, not as- 
serted. In other words, the question here is whether I am blind, 


not whether exist. 


Meta., 7, LOLIb25. 10, 13b15. 
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Moreover, Aristotle does not seem to make what I call! else- 
where ** the subject-matter condition a condition of truth-value; 
that is, that for a statement to be true or false—indeed a state- 
ment at all—it must be about something, normally about what 
it is ostensibly about. This, at all events, can be surmised from 
what he says in the Categories about “ Socrates is ill”? and 
“ Socrates is well,” namely, to repeat, that both are “ false ” if 
“Socrates does not exist”: in other words, if the subject of the 
statement is not satisfied. Plato would say, I gather, that these 
are not even statements, whether true or false."* And rightly 
so, for the notion of false and, inelusively, of truth-value go 
hand in hand with that of statement (though perhaps not neces- 
sarily vice versa: I have in mind predictive statements, which 
I discuss below). Of course, in defense of Aristotle one could 
say, as P. I. Strawson once did, that if you had to choose 
between saying that either of these utterances is false or true, it 
would be preferable to say that they are false rather than say 
that they are true. But surely you would have to add: “ for 
Socrates does not exist (or better: no longer exists—is dead ).” 
Normally this addition would function as a refusal to answer 
the truth-value question instead of as an explanation of your 
answer to it. This of course substantiates my—i. e., Plato’s '’— 
contention that what | have called the subject-matter condition 
of truth-value ts a condition of truth-value. One can see, by the 
way, that Aristotle’s principle of excluded middle applies or 
operates only when the subject-matter condition is satisfied. It 
is worth mentioning also that while those two sentences of Ari- 
stotle’s can be used today to make statements, and thereby to 
enunciate truths or falsehoods (or lies), as when | am speaking 
of my friend’s brother who is called Socrates, Bertrand Rus- 


'6TIn “ Plato on Statement and Truth-Value,’ Mind, LXVI (1957) 165- 
172. 

'*See my Mind paper on Plato, above. 

'T See ibid. 
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sell’s famous—or notorious—“ the present king of France is 
bald” cannot. And similarly concerning their respective sub- 
jects, namely “ Socrates’ and “ the present king of France.”’ 
lt won’t do to retort that if one assigns a different meaning to 
Russell’s subject, what I say does not hold; for then one would 
no longer be speaking about the same thing—a peculiarity which 
does not characterize proper names. 

There are two more things Aristotle says with which I dis- 
agree. He says, first, that truth-value attaches not only to state- 
ments of the present and past, but also to those of the future. 
* It is not only true or false that Cleon ts white,” Aristotle says, 
* but also that he was or will be white.” ** But I am not sure 
that we predicate, or really predicate, truth-value of predictions. 
Itven when we say such things as “ Yes, it is true that | am 
voing to New York tomorrow” we don’t really predicate truth 
of a prediction—of “1 will go to New York tomorrow ”— 
but of a decision—of * | decided to go to New York tomorrow ”’ ; 
.e., of a present or past not of a future assertion. Likewise, 
* Yes, it is true that the boat will be here Sunday ”’ is so ana- 
lyzable that truth is shown to be predicable of a present or past 
statement; viz., of *‘ 1 have heard that the boat will be here 
Sunday ” or of * the boat is due (expected, scheduled to be) here 
Sunday.” Predictious go with the notions of probability and 
certainty rather than with those of truth and falsehood, or at 
least with a combination of these. In fact, Aristotle himself, in 
the midst of saying the above in connection with Cleon, lapses 
into probability-language. ‘Thus, while discussing the two possi- 
bilities—* a sea-fight will take place tomorrow” and “a sea- 
fight will not take place tomorrow ’’—he says: one of them 
“may be more likely to be true than the other” (paAdAov pev 
érépav).’* The device of turning predictions into 
tenseless statements so as to ascribe truth-value to them sim- 


De Anima, 430b5; see also Peri Herm., 9, 18h10, 
ad [bid., 9, 19a40. 
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pliciter, won't do. Indeed, their predictive, i. e., essential, char- 
acteristic is lost in such translations. 

In the second place, Aristotle says that the difference, or one 
of the differences, between contingent and necessary statements 
(e. g., statements of geometry—his example) is that a contin- 
gent statement may change truth-value, whereas a necessary one 
never does.*” But this is so only offhand. A contingent state- 
ment consists not only of a verbal but also of a contextual 
element, which can be given—anyhow to a larger extent than it 
is usually given—a verbal dress, though for ordinary purposes 
the dress is quite superfluous. When | say to John’s sister that 
“ John is tired’ I mean now, when I say this. And if my state- 
ment is true when I utter it, it is true forever. A contingent 
statement is not just a sentence, but the employment-of-a- 
sentence. And when you ordinarily use a sentence, or a string 
of words, to make a statement you leave out, as a rule, quite 
a few factors which “ go without saying,” though necessary for 
determining the truth-value of your statement. A misunder- 
standing of the function of the so-called egocentric expressions— 
“7,” “you,” “now,” ete.—and of the nature of talk, i.e., of 
the use of language, or an exclusive preoccupation with mathe- 
matical language or even with the language of physics, i. e., of 
omni-temporal, law-statements—leads to this view that contin- 
gent statements change truth-value. Moreover, it is not so much 
that definitions and necessary statements are true throughout 
time as that time does not enter here into the picture. Yet 
one might argue that even here mention of time is indispensable 
—~an argument which perhaps would be more detrimental to the 
view under discussion than the previous argument; however, | 
won't press or pursue this point. Aristotle’s mistake, if it is a 
mistake, is the rule rather than the exception; in any case it 
lurks in the common confusion between sentence and statement, 


*° See, e.g., Meta., 9, 10, 1051b15; ef. 1052a5. 
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in the Russellian view that egocentric expressions and even 
proper names are ambiguous or systematically ambiguous, ete. 
7 Obviously what Aristotle wants to say or should have said is 
not that the same contingent statement may have different truth- 
values in different contexts, but that the same sentence or con- 
ingent sentence may be employed to, make statements with dif- 
ferent truth-values. On the other hand, what he says about 
necessary statements holds, on the whole anyway, whether we 
talk in terms of “ statement” or “sentence.” I say “on the 
whole ” for even here we can’t, it seems, omit mention of some 
contextual element, e. g., what some logicians call the universe 
of discourse. Of course if we regard so-called necessary state- 
ments (or even laws) not as statements but as rules (or “ in- 
ference-licenses ”), Aristotle’s distinction disappears completely, 
or rather he is not really contrasting anything. 
Finally, there are two things Aristotle says with which I 
agree. Ile says, first, that “ It is not because we think truly 
that you are pale, that you are pale, but because you are pale we 
who say this have truth.” ** “* Circumstances,” he says elsewhere, 
“are not influenced by the fact of an affirmation or denial on 
the part of anyone.” ** What he means is not of course that 
my telling you something, including truths, may not influence 
your attitudes or behavior; rather that truths do not create or 
cause what they are true of / that the fact that it is raining is 
not a result of my saying of thinking so (i. e., at the time of 
my saying or thinking so);) rather, it is because it is raining , 
that the statement “ It is raining” is true. The sense or direc- 
ion of the causal relation, if we may speak so, is the other way 
} about: from a fact or “4,5 to a truth, not vice versa. Truths 
‘are not creations or fiats, ut, as-it-were, duplications or tran- 
scriptions. (Sorcerers-and, less obviously or directly, fatalists 
should hear that.) If the next place, Aristotle warns us against 


Ibid., 8, 10, 1051b5. 
** Peri Herm., 9, 18b35. 
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making what one may eall truth-value totalities, viz., statements 
to the effect that everything is true or everything is false.” 
For, he argues, they are “ self-stultifying’’ (avrods éavrovs 
avatpeiv).** “ He who says that everything is true,” Aristotle 
goes on, “ makes even the statement to his own true, and there- 
fore his own not true... , while he who says everything is 
false makes himself [i.e., his own statement] also false.” ” 
This is as perfect an anticipation of supposedly recent logical 
theories, or proposals of how to think or talk so as to avoid 
paradoxes and absurdities, as anyone could wish. 


117 South Columbia 8t. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


** Meta., 8, 1012a30 ff. 
** Ibid., T, 8, 1012b14-15. (W. D. Ross’ edition.) 
** [bid., T, 8, 1012b15-18; see also K, 5, 1062bj-10, 6, 1069b24-35. 
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Tue ASSOCIATION’S THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Meeting will take place at the Sheraton-Cadillae Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan, Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, April 5 and 9, 1958, with 
the theme of the meeting as “ The Meaning of Scholastic Philosophy.” 
The speakers for the general sessions of the two mornings treating 
various phases of the general theme will be Profs. Baldwin V. Schwarz 
and Dietrich von Hildebrand, of Fordham University, the Rev. Pacific 
L. Hug, O. F. M., of Quincy College, and the Rev. Robert F. Harvanek, 
S.J., of West Baden College. Members are/reminded of the general 
invitation to all members to volunteer <m for the six sectional 
afternoon sessions in the various divisions of philosophy on suggested 
subjects to the respective chairmen. In most cases these subjects have 
been correlated with the general themes. It is important that the 


\ S PREVIOUSLY stated, the Association’s Thirty-Second Annual! 


volunteer send the chairman of the section in which he is interested a 
150-word summary of how he would treat the subject he selected. All 
replies must be in the hands of the respective chairmen not later than 
(etober 20. The chairman after making his decision should notify 
volunteers accordingly and forward the outlines to the national secretary 
not later than October 25, for arrangement. 

The summaries of the papers of the general session must also be in 
the secretary's hands at that time as all summaries must be filed with 
the Editor of Tuk New Scuovasticism not later than November lst for 
publication in the January 1958 issue of Tne New ScHovasticism 
which goes to press on that date. Contributors of papers at the annual 
meetings are also reminded that no paper must be more than one halt- 
hour in reading time and that a copy of the paper must be filed with 
the Secretary at the time of the meeting. 

There was some complaint as to over-charging for rooms at the 
Conrad Hilton in Chicago during our last annual meeting. Mr. Mark 
Schmidt, general manager of the Sheraton-Cadillac, agreed to give all 
members an absolutely fixed rate of $8.50 for single room with bath 
and $14.50 for double when a member indicates he is attending our 
annual meeting. Reservation cards will accompany the programs when 
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the latter are distributed about six weeks or two months before the 
time of the meeting. The secretary will be glad to receive any comment 
on annual meeting procedure and will do everything in his power to 
facilitate matters in the way of convenient and effective meetings in 
every respect. 


Firru IntTerR-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Fifth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy ard the Second 
Congress of the Sociedad Interamericana de Filosofia was held under 
the auspices of the American Philosophical Association at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., July 8-12, 1957. Financial assistance was 
given by the Ford Foundation of New York, the Creole Foundation of 
Caracas and New York, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Gallaudet College and 
I’. Ballantine and Co., of Newark, N. J. The two hundred and twenty- 
six philosophers who came for the meeting were the guests of Gallaudet 
College. Many of the papers read, on a multitude of subjects, were 
available in mimeograph form before the opening of the meeting. 
Interpreters and equipment for simultaneous translations greatly 
facilitated discussion. 

Morning general sessions of an hour had the following for their 
themes: philosophy and philosophers, human conduct, value and ontol 
ogy, Kierkegaard and Heidegger. Concurrent sessions for the rest of 
each day heard papers in logie and ethies, Kant and Mill, ethies and 
social philosophy, theory of values, philosophy of art, logic and truth, 
Descartes and Cartesianism, metaphysics and cosmology, history of 
philosophy and philosophy of history, philosophy of law, philosophy of 
culture, existentialism, philosophy in the Americas, philosophy of phi- 
losophy and philosophy of science. Those interested in securing a copy 
of the papers may write to Prof. Christopher Garnett, Jr., Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Our Association was well represented by members from various parts 
of the country and particularly by those from Catholic University of 
America and Georgetown University. Fr. Robert J. Henle, 8. J., of St. 
louis University, represented the Thomistic viewpoint in the opening 
plenary sessions on philosophy and philosophers. Msgr. Octavo Nicolas 
Derisi, of Argentina, presented something of a similar viewpoint. Other- 
wise there was a rather general consensus of opinion that the Thomistic 
viewpoint, or for that matter the neo-scholastic viewpoint, generally 
seemed notably absent in the thought of the Central or South American 
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speakers. Perhaps our own Association might be able to sponsor aun 
Inter-American Thomistie Congress with the support of our Catholic 
colleges, seminaries, and universities in the near future. 


AssociaTION For Reavistic PHILOSOPHY 


The Association for Realistic Philosophy will hold its fall meeting on 
October 25th and 26th at the University of Connecticut. Miss Guillemine 
DeVitry will read tne opening paper at 8:00 p.m. on “ A Comparison 
of the Existentialisms of Sartre and Marcel.” Mr. William Sadler will 
be the commentator. On Saturday morning at 9:30 a.m. Mr. David 
Freeman will speak on “The Role of Reason in the Thought of Tillich 
and St. Thomas,” with Dr. William Walton of our Association’s 
Executive Council as commentator. The other paper will be by Prof. 
J. Arthur Martin on the theme, “The Abandonment of Natural 
Theology.” Prof. Theodore Young will be the commentator. All sessions 
will be at the Student Union of the University. Those desiring to stay 
at the University over night may make reservations with Prof. T. Foster 
Lindley, of the University of Connecticut, who also will provide further 
information concerning the complete program. 


PHILosopHica, WorKSHOP AT UNIVERSITY 


The Department of Philosophy of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, conducted its second biennial “ Philosophical Workship in 
the Teaching of Philosophy ” during the four day period from June 10 
through June 13. The general purpose of the Workshop was the 
improvement of the teaching of philosophy through the discussion of 
those philosophical ideas which determine and order what is to be 
taught. The particular area of discussion for this year’s Workshop was 
that of the philosophy of man. Forty-four teachers of philosophy, 
theology, and psychology participated in the Workshop, representing 
twenty-four different schools from eleven states and two Canadian 
provinces. 

On successive days the discussion was ordered to the solution of these 
four problems: (1) Is philosophical knowledge of man attained without 
humanistic (e.g., literary and historical) knowledge of man? (2) Is 
the philosophical knowledge of man attained without experimental 
psychology? (3) Is the philosophical knowledge of man one science? 
(4) Is the philosophical knowledge of man attained without theological 
knowledge ? 
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Each day was begun with the presentation of a formal paper attempt- 
ing an answer to the question for the day. Fr. Gerald B. Phelan, St. 
Michael's College, Toronto, presented the first day’s paper on the 
relation between the humanistie approach to man and the philosophy 
of man. Dr. Donald A. Gallagher, Marquette University, spoke on the 
relation between experimental psychology and the philosophy of man. 
Fr. Joseph Owens, C. Ss. R., Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies 
of Toronto University, discussed the unity of the philosophy of man. 
Fr. Bernard J. Cooke, 8.J., Department of Theology, Marquette 
University, gave the final paper relating philosophical knowledge of man 
with theology. 

The major portion of each day was devoied to discussion of the day’s 
problem, especially in the light of the papers presented, with small 
group discussions in the morning preparing the way for a general 
discussion period in the afternoon. Special events in the evenings 
included an informal diseussion led by Dr. Raymond J. MeCall, 
Director of the Department of Psychology, Marquette University, on 
the contribution of scientific method to the philosophical understanding 
of man. 

Members of the Department of Philosophy of Marquette serving on 
the Workshop staff included Fr. Gerard Smith, S.J., Director of the 
Department; Fr. Francis C. Wade, 8. J., Program Chairman; Dr. 
Edward D. Simmons, Executive Chairman; Drs. Charles O'Neil and 
James Anderson, discussion chairmen; Drs. Mare Griesbach and James 
Robb, summarizers of the general discussion, and Fr. William Dooley, 
S.J., who prepared a book exhibit displaying recent paperback editions 
of philosophical import. 

The Workshop was presented as a special event in the program of 
the Marquette University 1957 Summer Session. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University represented our 
Association at the International Congress of Philosophy and at the 
International Association of Catholie Philosophical Societies. We hope 
to publish his reports in our next issue. 

Our sympathy to Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, on the death 
of its former president, Sr. Thomas Aquinas, 0. P., a charter member 
of our Association and active in its formative years. Sr. Thomas 


Aquinas was the first woman to secure a doctorate in philosophy at 
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Catholic University of America. She exerted a wide influence in the 
field of the social sciences and social work generally in the United 
States, particularly in Catholic circles. May her great soul rest in peace. 

Our best wishes to Sr. M. Ann Ida, of our Executive Council, who 
has been named president of Mundelein College in Chicago recently. 

A major portion of $243,048 has been left to Princeton University 
and the University of Toronto upon condition that the money will be 
used to stimulate the further study of the writings of St. Thomas, accord- 
ing to the will of Alice Sloan probated recently at Columbus, Ohio. 

The first issue of The Natural Law Forum under the auspices of the 
University of Notre Dame has recently appeared. We have received 
requests for the revival of our Philosophy of Law and Government 
section in our annual meeting. 

The secretary is anxious to hear of any openings in the field of 
philosophy in any Catholic or other institution of higher learning i 
will do whatever he can to bring qualified teachers or prospective 
teachers to the attention of such institutions. The secretary would also 
be pleased to receive information pertinent to the field of philosophy 
which would be of interest to our membership. Secretaries of our local 
conferences are urged to report their activities for publication in this 
column. 

A. Hart, 


National Secretary 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 
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Joyce and Aquinas. By William T. Noon, S.J. Yale Studies in 
English. Vol. 133. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv +- 167, with 
index. $3.75. | 


This is in every way an excellent book. The author has an exhaustive 
knowledge of the works of James Joyce, a similarly exhaustive knowl- 
edge of St. Thomas Aquinas’ texts on which Joyce drew and of their 
historical and ideological setting, and, finally—what is no less essential— 
a firsthand knowledge of the attempts to erect a “ Thomist” aesthetic 
which, beginning in Joyce’s youth with Cardinal Mercier and Maurice 
de Wulf, extend to the present day. In the history of these attempts, 
Joyce’s work is certainly paramount, representing as it does probably 
the greatest production in the world of modern literature involved 
explicitly and directly in the Neo-Thomist movement. 

Joyce had the acumen to recognize that any “ Thomist” aesthetic 
would have to be “ applied Aquinas” (to use Joyce’s own phrase from 
Stephen Hero), built by “ applying” what St. Thomas says about one 
ihing to something else, somewhat in the way in which one generates 
an “applied sense ” for the Seriptures. Fr. Noon’s book explores, with 
care and with great fruitfulness, the ways in which Aquinas was applied 
by Joyce, which means the ways in which the perspectives of the mind 
working in the thirteenth century and the mind working in the twentieth 
are alike and different. Joyce’s possible acquaintance with St. Thomas 
in his school and university days in Ireland is gone into thoroughly 
and found to be skimpy and largely extracurricular, but there seems to 
have been enough talk and esteem of St. Thomas in the air to have 
brought Joyce to read him, probably most intensively after he had 
taken his bachelor of arts degree at University College in Dublin and 
left for Paris. Thus Stephen Dedalus’ Thomism in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man appears to be largely mostantiodiiiiiin 

As he threads his way through the rich maze of this and Joyce’s 
later works, Fr. Noon circumstantially details the generation of present- 
day “ Thomist ” aesthetics out of the philosophical and literary interest. 
of the late nineteenth century. He shows pointedly and succinctly how 
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little direct relevance St. ‘Thomas’ texts on beauty have to literature and 
art and to the philosophical and other problems which these present us 
with today, pointing out (what should be a commonplace but is not) that 
St. Thomas and other thinkers of his time generally had not learned to 
fourm the concept of a “ fine art” as against a “ useful art” and that 
they were not concerned with the connection, if any, between ars and 
beauty. In this connection it might be noted that the students and 
masters of the arts faculty, who Fr. Noon (following Fr. Thomas Gilby, 
O. P.) quite rightly states mourned St. Thomas’ death—although he was 
not one of them—would perhaps better be called not “ artists” (p. 23) 
but “ logico-physicists ” or even “ scientists ” in lieu of a better current 
word to indicate what the faculty of arts (which included the philosophy 
faculty) typically produced during the middle ages. 

The growth of Joyce’s thought and artistry, especially in its “ mytho- 
logical ” components, from the too resentful Stephen Hero through the 
Portrait into the detached and clinical comic spirit of Ulysses and 
Fimnegan’s Wake lends itself wonderfully to plotting in terms of Joyce’s 
relationship to Aquinas, although no one is more aware than Fr. Noon 
that other points of reference, most notably of course Vico, must be 
brought in for full orientation here. Fr. Noon perceives that what is 
particularly relevant here is St. Thomas in his theology, not his 
philosophy. Ile traces the famous “ four senses ”’—literal and typical, 
the latter subdivided into moral, allegorical (or typical in the strict 
sense), and analogical—to St. Thomas’ theology, showing that, however 
Dante and Joyce may “apply” these senses, for St. Thomas all dis- 
course outside the ambit of the Scriptures has only literal scuse. This 
is not at all to say that it has only one sense to the mind of St. Thomas, 
who makes a point of the fact that the literal sense is itself multiple, 
since it includes metaphorical senses, poetic senses, and apparently an 
indefinite number of other possible senses. 

Pursuing the theological line further, Fr. Noon shows how Stephan 
Dedalus’ predicament is not so much that of a man in search of a father 
as that of one who has taken the position that he is his own father 
(and his own son to boot)—a position related to that of the Sabellian 
heresy refuted in the passages in St. Thomas where Joyce found his 
wealth of father-son-consubstantiality motifs. Fr. Noon skillfully de 
scribes how Joyce simply lets Stephen take this position in all its 
Gnostic plausibility and ironic implications, with the detached, dead 
seriousness of the dedicated comic writer, and without ever quite 
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making clear what his own attitude is. Joyce's incredibly skillful 
artistic performance leads Fr. Noon to the depths of the human artistic 
situation and to an illuminating discussion of some of the basic 
questions regarding the nature of comedy. The way in which Joyce's 
mythological world continually supposes, without ever affirming, the 
Catholic’s universe is explained with admirable finesse. 

Axoiher particularily telling portion of the book exposes in detail the 
limitations of the analogy used by both Joyce and Aquinas, as well as 
by many others, between what a poet does in writing a poem (or an 
artist in producing a work of art) and God’s act of creation (pp. 126- 
34). Within the framework of this analogy, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to consider the tradition or traditions through which and by 
which and in which every poetic and artistic work comes into being 
(and most especially many modern works such as Joyce’s and T. 8S. 
Eliot’s, written out of a finger-tip awareness of history and a hyper- 
sensitivity to teadition). For God certainly worked in no “ tradition ” 
of creation when He brought our cosmos into being. It is my own 
persuasion that the principal way of enlarging this view is to consider 
the work of art as a “ word,” a communication—as the cosmos became 
eventually, once man had arrived on the scene, when, long after creation, 
it could finally “speak” to him of God. 

In this connection one could wish that Fr. Noon would, elsewhere 
develop the dialectic of the verbal and the “ objective” (that is, of 
sound and of sight, of Shem and Shaun) on which he touches (pp. 78- 
79) and which is active in Joyee (himself an ear-man rather than an 
eye-man). And it would be faseinating to hear the discussion of Joyce’s 
eyclicism (pp. 130-32) developed more fully in the light of works such 
as Oscar Cullmann’s Christ and Time and Mircea Eliade’s brilliant 
work, The Myth of the Perpetual Return, But every book must set 
bounds to itself, and these are subjects to be treated another day. It 
is unusual to encounter a first book which is so completely mature as 
is this one of Fr. Noon’s, and readers can only hope that he will find 
time from now on to write’ many more. Otherwise the cause of 
intelligence, which is certainly in some way God’s cause, will have badly 
suffered. 

Watter J. Ona, 8. J. 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Beatitude. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1956. Pp. 397, 
with index. $6.00. 

The very name of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange as author draws well 
merited attention to this book. He has published more than twenty-five 
volumes in which he has made a major contribution to the expression 
and development of Thomistic thought. As a professor at the Angeli- 
cum in Rome and member of the Roman Academy of St. Thomas, he 
has lectured and written extensively in all fields of theology. In the 
course of his lectures he has developed many volumes of extensive 
commentary on all parts of the Summa, which, fortunately for modern 
students of St. Thomas, have been published from time to time and 
translated. 

The present volume represents his commentary on the I-II, 1-54 of 
the Summa. Published in Latin, in 1951, it was evidently intended to 
introduce and accompany the student in his study of the Summa. It 
should be judged in this light and used in conjunction with the Summa. 
Nevertheless, the appearance of this faithful and readable translation 
by Fr. Patrick Cummins, O.5. B., is a significant addition, and will be 
a valuable aid, to the ever increasing study of Thomistic philosophy and 
theology in the vernacular. Nor should the translation lead one to 
believe that it can be fully appreciated independently of the Summa, It 
is a commentary still. 

This volume on beatitude is not primarily a philosophical work. It 
is theological. Like St. Thomas in the I-II, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange in 
his commentary considers the ultimate goal and the means thereto for 
man, who not only in his essence and superior faculties but also in the 
operations of these faculties is made according to the image of God. 
These operations of the image of God are considered precisely in as 
much as through them “ man is led to perfect knowledge of God wherein 
lies eternal blessedness”’ I, 1, 4. (p. 4). This most perfect knowledge of 
Giod is complete only in the beatifying vision and the supernatural love 
that accompanies it. It is known by the supernatural light of God 
informing us. Accordingly, this science which so considers man, his 
actions and his goods is properly theological. Thus it is defined by the 
author: that part of theology which treats of moral acts—human acts— 
inasmuch as they are ordered to their supernatural end. 

The author correctly points up this distinction between moral phi- 
losophy and moral theology. The former is a natural science, essen- 
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tially practical, which under reason’s guidance directs human acts to 
their ultimate natural goal. Per se it is ordered solely to the natural 
end, which in its principal acts consists in perfect abstractive knowl- 
edge of God the author of nature, and the consequent natural love of 
God above all else. Moral philosophy considers not the image of God 
and the Trinity, but the man we know naturally, and the goal we know 
naturally. 

Yet the author insists with equal vigor that this was the product of 
the genius of St. Thomas and truly his innovation (pp. 11-12), that he 
treated of morality in human acts in a special part of his Summa, and 
this not merely oratorically or in homily and exhortation, but in a truly 
scientific and speculative method. History rightly acclaims St. Thomas 
as the first among the scholastics to build on the firm philosophical 
basis of Aristotelianism a complete system of scholastic ethics. Though 
this was an innovation, it in no way follows that it was a revolution. 
It was just the rightful fruit borne of the union between tradition and 
that perennial philosophy which offers a method for scientific proce- 
dure in matters of faith and morals, 

That the supernatural does not destroy nature but perfects it is a 
truism. Genuine Thomistic moral theology does not destroy moral phi- 
losophy, but from this basis of operation proceeds under the light of 
divine revelation to use this scientific help to perfect moral philosophy, 
to elevate it to the level of the study of man’s supernatural beatitude 
and the human acts that attain it. The moral philosopher then will 
find the ultimate refinement, the canonization as it were of his work, 
when it is directed toward the quest of the perfect knowledge and love 
of God in moral theology. 

True to the ideals of St. Thomas, the author insists from cover to 
cover on constantly referring to the philosophical ethical systems. His 
critical classification of these systems ascends from the pure empiricism 
of hedonism and utilitarianism, the subjectivism of Kantian ethics, 
sanctionless stoicism, the positivism of the nominalists, to the sole uni- 
versal and adequate answer to the question: Why is man made? That 
answer he finds in the sublimity and universality of the scholastic ethics 
of St. Thomas. Man is not made for his own sensible delights (hedon- 
ism), nor for his own interests individual or social (utilitarianism), 
nor for a blind devotion to duty (Kant), nor merely the delights of 
rational or virtuous activity (rational eudemonism) ; rather is he made 
to know and love the bonum honestum that perfects (even were there 
no delight therein), and especially to know and love God above all, the 
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supreme good, known by the philosopher as the ultimate natural end, 
by the theologian as the ultimate supernatural end. 

‘The aim then of this Thomistie commentator is to develop this Thomis- 
tic synthesis, i.e., this system that “ harmonizes moral obligation and 
perfect blessedness, by basing both on one and the same foundation, 
that supreme good, namely, which beatifies man by insisting on man’s 
duty to love God above all else. God’s right to such love is the source 
of obligation ” (p. 27). 

The actual commentary follows very strictly the order and form of 
the Summa I-II, 1-54. The first part considers the ultimate goal of man 
abstractly—the philosophy of finality and intention—and then con- 
cretely in the beatifying object, the beatifying operation, the charac- 
teristics of that operation and its attainment and inamissability. The 
second part considers human acts in the notion of voluntary and in- 
voluntary and circumstances, the object and motives which move the 
will, its modes of necessity and liberty and its elicited acts. The third 
part, after a very brief resume of errant schools of morality, analyzes 
the essence of morality in the genus and specific difference of moral 
acts, and their consequences of sin and merit. The fourth part, con- 
sidering the notion and states of conscience, suffers by its brevity. The 
fifth and six parts, concerning passions and habits respectively, are 
primarily concerned with impressing on the students the generic im- 
portance of the tract on habits as the foundation for any satisfactory 
study of special ethics in philosophy or theology. 

As in all his other works, the author again in this volume makes a 
great contribution by the clarity of his outlines and divisions and the 
explanation of the scientific order of St. Thomas. He wonderfully incor- 
porates the method of St. Thomas, introducing in the form of objections 
the associated problems of moral philosophy, and so lays proper em- 
phasis on the importance of philosophy for the theologian if he is to 
be truly scientific in his analysis of revealed truth. The significance of 
some of these questions could be explained in more detail. Frequently 
special questions suffer from the brevity of their explanation. 

The English translation is adequate and faithful, but occasionally 
sacrifices clarity and precision in attempts at conciseness. Its index is 
commendable and more extensive than the Latin original. 

Any adverse criticisms offered do not alter the fact that this work is 
an important contribution to the fund of existing Thomistie commen- 
tary, and although not as thorough and profound as the author’s com- 
mentaries on the dogmatic tracts, it will be an excellent companion for 
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a student’s scientific and philosophical analysis of this part of the 
Summa, available now not only in the original but in the vernacular 
as well. 

Rosert J. BuSCHMILLER 


Mount St. Mary’s of the Weat Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. 


The Manner of Demonstrating in Natural Philosophy. By Melvin 
A. Glutz, C.P. River Forest, Illinois: Dominican House of 
Studies, The Aquinas Library, 1956. Pp. xii-+ 184, with 
index. $3.00. 


In a doctoral dissertation submitted to the Pontifical Faculty of 
Philosophy of the Dominican Fathers at River Forest, Fr. Melvin 
Glutz has focused attention on the perpetual validity of the Aristotelian 
logic of demonstration as an instrument in natural doctrine. To out- 
line briefly the field of inquiry, Fr. Glutz begins with a sound exposi- 
tion of the traditional doctrine on the kinds of demonstration. He pro- 
ceeds to inquire how this will find application in the philosophy of 
nature. Thus he will carefully establish the formal subject and object 
of this science as unifying the more general philosophical knowledge 
and the particular knowledge of the physical positive sciences. From 
this position he investigates the kinds of demonstration which it 
uses together with the certitude and necessity which characterize its 
reasoning. 

Fr. Glutz’s efforts in venturing to expose the difficult matter of chap- 
ters nine and ten of the NePosterior Analytics will be appreciated by 
many. In the light largely of these chapters he illustrates the kind of 
definition which may be used in physical demonstrations as well as 
the possibility of demonstrating in this science through each of the four 
causes of natural things. He does not propose to measure exactly how 
far their use will extend. Thus one can differ with the author on some 
of the particular examples of physical demonstration which he sug- 
gests, without questioning the fundamental validity of the thesis as a 
valuable work on method. The middle term in several cases appears 
to involve a hypothetical element, so that one might question whether 
the intellect truly sees here the requisite necessary connection between 
the major, middle and minor terms, e.g., the use of “energy” on 
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p. 114. Fr. Glutz has brought out particularly well the kind of necessity 
proper to natural philosophy as distinct from that of metaphysics. 

Carefully ordered work such as the present is to be encouraged today, 
especially with the common tendency to relegate such matter to a grave- 
yard of outdated logical implements of no more than historical interest. 
Fr. Glutz’s work serves to show that if the traditional philosophy is 
unacceptable to the positive sciences, it need not be because of its ever 
valid method which has much to recommend it; differences between the 
two should occur, then, not in the order of logic, but properly in the 
physical order of the causes which are sought and the notion of their 
efficacy. On the reverse side of the coin we find an implicit indictment 
of the many modern scholasties who, either ignoring the logic of demon- 
stration or not recognizing its importance, fail in putting their logic 
into practice. 

We feel that certain aspects of the work might further be strength- 
ened by the following considerations. If the science generated by demon- 
stration quia shares only imperfectly in the notion of science relative 
to demonstration propter quid, it would seem that demonstration itself, 
as ordered to science, would likewise be analogous and not univocal 
(p. 28). The manner in which Aristotle develops the notion of demon- 
stration, defining and analyzing it simply as propter quid rather than 
in a generic sense, would seem to confirm this. The full analogous 
character of demonstration could make it easier to present the scientific 
unity of a natural philosophy which actually makes use of several 
kinds of demonstration. 

To judge from internal evidence, the author had available neither the 
opuseulum of Cajetan De Subjecto Naturalis Philosophiae nor his 
complete commentary on the Posteriora. The latter especially would 
have been most helpful in analyzing the relation of definition to demon- 
stration. Cajetan’s analysis of the manner of demonstrating one defini- 
tion from a prior definition might have forced the author to recon- 
sider his acceptance as a posteriori the proof from the JII Physics 
that motion is in the mobile (p. 106). The same problem of demon- 
strating one definition from another is of importance in establishing 
the two definitions of the soul at the beginning of psychology, a prob- 
lem which has found self-contradictory solutions in some recent psy- 
chology texts. It would also be interesting to see an elaboration of 
the notions of dialectical and scientific definition as a division strictly 
relative to a given science and to have this division applied to the 
science of nature. 
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In dividing the sciences a choice of terminology must be made, but 
we would hesitate to agree with the author that the terminology of 
Cajetan is deficient relative to that of John of St. Thomas in not 
explicitly distinguishing “between the subject of a science and the 
object of the habit of science” (p. 41). The notions of ratio quae and 
ratio sub qua express with precision a relation in what is formal to a 
science as it illumines its matter. 

A few distinctions would serve to obviate an ambiguity at several 
points. Thus the statement that “the concepts of the positive sciences 
are not true universals, but the quasi-universals or generalized sense 
images of the cogitative” (p. 33) raises a question whether the role 
of the mind in granting universality in many cases through an ens 
rationis is taken into account. If the above passage were to be taken 
strictly, it would prejudice the applicability of the whole doctrine of 
the Priora to dialectical knowledge. 

A distinction between the necessity which derives from the final cause 
in the order of generation and that in the order of substance would 
help to clarify the ambiguity of several statements on the proper place 
of a priori necessity in the philosophy of nature (p. 80 ff.). 

The first half of the book labors under the handicap of a dispropor- 
tionate number of typographical errors. The ambiguity of several 
infelicitous metaphors in this part of the book prejudices the doctrine 
and is at variance with the scientific character of the work. If we 
make these remarks, it is not to be captious, but because we believe that 
the over-all excellence of this study warrants great care on many 
points which might be overlooked in a lesser work. We thank the 
author for his work on these aspects of the logic of demonstration 
which are very seldom treated either in themselves or in their applica- 
tion. His work lays firm foundations for investigating further the 
more detailed questions of the way in which secientifie logic can help 
in ordering the work of the positive sciences. 


L. BAUMGAERTNER 


The 8t. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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The Phenomenobegy of Moral Experience. By Maurice Mandel- 
baum. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 338, with 
index. $5.00. 


This book seeks to apply the phenomenological method to a study of 
moral behavior. The first chapter presents rather summarily what the 
author believes to be the methods generally followed in ethical investi- 
gations. The next three chapters deal with different types of moral 
judgments: direct moral judgments bearing on the knower’s own be- 
havior; removed moral judgments which concern themselves with the 
actions of others or with our own past activity; finally judgments of 
moral worth bearing on the character of the agent. Chapters five and 
six outline some “sources of mural controversies” and some principles 
which may contribute to a solution of the difficulties. 

The author defines ethics as “the attempt to gain a systematic and 
complete understanding of moral experience” (p. 41); both its norma- 
tive and descriptive aspects should be retained (p. 32). In discussing 
the metaphysical approach to ethics, Mandelbaum recognizes that “no 
matter where we start, we must in the end reconcile our conceptions of 
value and of obligation with what we conceive to be true of the world ” 
(p. 17). What he condemns in this and other approaches is the tend- 
ency to base a universal criterion of moral conduct on “a prior accept- 
ance of hypotheses drawn from .. . other fields” (pp. 31-30). How- 
ever, if moral experience is part of the larger domain of being, an 
adequate study of moral behavior, though presenting its own specific 
problems and requiring its own peculiar method, presupposes specula- 
tive developments in philosophy. In a setting of metaphysical skep- 
ticism or confusion, ethics must be either postulational and arbitrary 
or vacillating and ineffective. This reviewer believes that the latter 
alternative characterizes in the final analysis Mandelbaum’s Phenomen- 
ology of Moral Behavior despite his evident good faith and his many 
penetrating insights into moral judgment and character. 

The possibility of discriminating between valid and invalid moral 
judgments does not necessarily imply that “there is a single univer- 
sally valid standard for conduct” (p. 314, n. 33). The author rejects 
the absolutistic as well as the relativistic views on the standard of mor- 
ality (p. 183-184). What prompts us to accept or reject a certain 
form of behavior is its fittingness or unfittingness. Though “ strictly 
indefinable,” fittingness involves my situation, the envisioned action and 
the espousal of a terminal state or goal (pp. 60-61). Obviously such 
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an undefined characteristic does not prove adequate in moral situations 
(ef. the case outlined on pp. 77-78); either one bases moral judgment 
on personal emotions and feelings or so-called “ fittingness” must be 
rooted in something more fundamental. Opponents will be quick to 
point out that by the author’s own explanation of “fittingness” as in- 
volving “my situation” and “espoused goals,” a knowledge of the 
agent’s nature is essential to an intelligent account of “ fittingness.” 

Three principles are provided to distinguish between the validity and 
invalidity of certain moral judgments (as opposed to their truth or 
falsity); they are conformity with the facts, consistency and ultimacy 
or incorrigibility (p. 277). Many of the author’s difficulties in apply- 
ing his own admittedly inadequate principles stem from a misunder- 
standing of the distinction between subjective and objective morality 
(pp. 289-290) and his failure to assess properly the influence of pas- 
sions and ignorance on moral judgment. Despite his insistence on 
rejecting prior hypotheses (p. 31), some form of evolutionism would 
seem to be implied in his denial of a universally valid standard of 
conduct: “. . . the belief that there is a standard of conduct the validity 
of which may be affirmed regardless of what now is, or ever may be, 
the nature of man is not a belief which can in my opinion be defended ” 
(p. 307). 

On pages 33-34, the author distorts an already ambiguous English 
translation of Aristotle by transforming “the greatest number of 
opinions” and “ the most authoritative opinions” into “the opinions 
of the greater number or of the most authoritative.” 

Mandelbaum’s presentation is sincere, unassuming throughout, and, 
in places, penetrating (e.g., his remarks on humility and cruelty, pp. 
162-3). Without condoning his lack of historical depth, the author’s 
efforts to center ethical investigations on the concrete facts of moral 
experience deserve commendation despite the inconclusiveness forced 
upon his study by his conception of the phenomenological method. 


Venant Cavucuy 


University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Royce’s Metaphysics. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by Virginia 


and Gordon Ringer. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1956. Pp. 
xviii -+- 180. $4.50. 


The interest of this book is twofold: in the first place it is a presenta- 
tion of the philosophy of Josiah Royce, who, along with Peirce, has 
come in for renewed study in our time; secondly, it is an analysis and 
estimate of Royce by Gabriel Marcel, and as such, offers an oppor- 
tunity to study the genesis of Marcel’s own philosophy. Perhaps this 
second interest will be the greater for American Catholic philosophers, 
who have, as yet, not found much to attract them in American phi- 
losophy, and who, for the most part, seem more sympathetic with the 
empiricist tradition than with the idealist. 

The present book is a translation of a French volume which ap- 
peared in 1945, which in turn is made up in large part of four articles 
that were published in the Revue de Métaphysique et Morale in 
1918-19. Unfortunately our library’s collection of the RMM lacks 
these volumes, and I am not able to compare the articles with the 1945 
edition to see what has been added. I am inclined to guess that the 
conclusion, which indicates some criticisms and inadequacies of Royce’s 
absolutism, were added; for between the 1918 articles and the 1945 
edition, Marcel had found his way from a Bradley-Bosanquet idealism 
to his own kind of Christian realism, and his conversion to Catholicism 
had taken place about midway between the two publications. 

In the direction of this line of inquiry, two interesting short addi- 
tions appear in the present English version: a brief appreciation and 
recollection of Royce by William Ernest Hocking, and an equally brief 
forward by Marcel, in which he muses on the place that Royce had in © 
the development of his own thought. It seems almost a direct response 
to a question I had the opportunity of putting to Marcel a month or 
so before he wrote the Foreward. There was, it seemed to me, a clear 
line that went from Peirce’s triadic theory of interpretation and doc- 
trine of truth as conformity with the judgment of a future com- 
munity, to Royce’s doctrine of a community of interpretation (this 
relationship was clear and avowed), to Marcel’s own doctrine of inter- 
subjectivity. It had further seemed to me that Marcel’s transition from 
idealism to realism had been mediated by Royce’s theory of community. 
His answer at that time was that it was Hocking, rather, who had been 
the greater influence, and that also the kind of reflection found in 
Buber’s I and Thou played a role. The two introductory pieces of 
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Hocking and Marcel in this volume make it clear that it was Hocking’s 
reflection on the problem of other minds as set up by Royce that led 
him into an I-Thou interpretation of knowledge and into a kind of 
empiricism, therefore, that Royce never reached, and that it was this 
- doctrine of Hocking’s which reached Marcel first. 

This whole development of the community theory of knowledge has, 
to me, been intriguing, especially in its somewhat simultaneous out- 
cropping in the contemporary philosophical world. It appears in Fr. 
August Brunner, S.J. (Glaube und Erkenntnis) and apparently with- 
out any relation to the Peiree-to-Marecel tradition. It is something also 
of the elimax of Husserl’s phenomenology, and plays a large part in 
the so-called existentialist philosophies im the categories of “ being- 
with” and “the other.” Possibly it can all be rooted in some sort of 
way in Hegel. Possibly, too, it is the inevitable fruit of the peculiar 
problems set to modern philosophy by Descartes, because the fact of 
other persons is the fact on which it ultimately breaks, or continues to 
exist only by ignoring or passing it by. Intersubjectivity may well be 
a gain to Aristotelian scholasticism as well, and a point of conjunction 
between the two traditions. 

Probably Marecel’s analysis of Royce is characterized by 1) his 
meticulous and faithful tracing of Royee’s dialectic, and 2) his thesis 
that Royce’s later philosophy of community is not a break with, but a 
development of, his earlier more obvious absolutist notion of God as 
the All-knower; in the later philosophy God becomes a community but 
He is the same absolute. In the conelusion, Marcel points out the dif- 
ficulties of this attempted harmony of a mentalist pantheism and plur- 
alist individualism. Two comments suggest themselves. The first is that 
in discussing the realist theory of knowledge neither Royce nor Marcel 
take into explicit consideration what might be called creationist realism, 
that is, the doctrine that real individuals exist to be known by finite 
minds, but produced in being by the Infinite Mind. The second com- 
ment relates more to Marcel and perhaps follows from the first. Marcel 
does see that Royce’s view of the world as mind, his theory of imma- 
nence, leads to contradictions, and that the transcendence of God’s 
heing requires an act which may be called faith, and moreover makes 
room for revelation in the strict sense. But he seems to feel that to 
consider the relation of God to the world as one of causality once 
more brings Him within the world. The idea of a transcendent caus- 
ality (creation) has apparently not yet been solved by Marcel. This 
perhaps explains his curious remarks in the Foreward about the dif- 
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fieulty of attributing omniscience to God, since God’s creativity and 
omniscience run parallel. 

' The translation is faithful and well done. The book is an important 
one to have available in English, though, like all Marcel’s books, it is 
not always easy to read. It would be good if we could raise a com- 
parable study of Royee, or any other American philosopher for that 
matter, from our own ranks. 

Ropert F. Harvanek, S. J. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


The Challenge of Existentialism. By John Wild. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1955. Pp. vii +- 297, with index. 
$6.00. 

In his latest work Wild has again shown the vitality of perennial 
philosophy. After an introduction in which he points out the weak- 
nesses of modern thinking since the time of Descartes he goes on to a 
solid analysis of modern existentialist thinkers and their difficulties. 
Compared with attempts by others, this part of the work is outstanding. 
In the first six chapters Wild has given a relatively complete account 
of the basic ideas of existentialist thought along with clear delineations 
of its foremost exponents: Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Sartre, Marcel, and 
Heidegger. He demonstrates a very intimate aquaintance with their 
writings. Added to this is his very extensive knowledge of perennial 
philosophy. With the latter he is able to clarify somewhat the problem 
faced by the existentialist thinkers and to show us in much detail their 
contribution to its solution. 

However, the impression is easily gained that perhaps Wild’s immer- 
sion in existentialism goes too far. His failure to use classical termin- 
ology at many points where such use would be advantageous might 
give the reader the impression that he has accepted more of this phi- 
losophy than is necessary. On the other hand, it is obvious that he is not 
an existentialist. The explanation, I believe, is to be found in the fact 
that he is attempting to write so that he will be understood by those 
who do not possess or profess perennial philosophy. In this respect 
the title of the book is ambiguous. Is the “challenge” directed to 
“ classical ” philosophy or to modern philosophy? Since Wild himself 
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has professed a “ realistic” philosophy which is at least close to “ clas- 
sical” thought, it might be presumed that he is challenging this. But 
then he must be aware of the convention that allows the party chal- 
lenged the choice of weapons. It seems that his challenge is to “ clas- 
sical’ philosophy in terms which would be acceptable to modern phi- 
losophy. This would in some way explain many of the difficulties 
encountered in the last three chapters of the book. 

These difficulties seem to fall into two categories: 1) those which 
arise from a failure to use the solutions already existing in classical 
philosophy; and 2) those which arise from a too ready acceptance of 
modern “ liberal” notions in philosophy. 

One instance of the first might be Wild’s discussion of the notion 
of time as found in existentialist philosophy (pp. 242 ff.). He gives a 
good analysis of the existentialist’s notion of an “authentic” and an 
“unauthentic ” way of existing through time. As he says, the unau- 
thentie way does not succeed in holding “the three ecstasies of time 
(past, present, and future) together in an integrated structure.” It 
would seem that Wild might here have made some reference to the 
discrete time of the angels. With this notion it is possible that some 
interesting comparisons might be made between the practical life of 
man and the speculative life of the separated substances. That he is 
thinking somewhat along these lines is indicated by the following pas- 


sage (pp. 242 ff.) : 


The existentialists, in rebelling against this abstract intellectualism, have 
once again raised the fundamental problem of time, which is always the 
center of active attention when metaphysics is really alive. Different 
modes of being are characterized by different modes of time. We cannot 
deal with the one in a disciplined way without also dealing with the other. 


If the term “time” be taken in the strict sense as the measure of 
motion, it will be difficult to explain how a question in metaphysics 
arises. On the other hand, if the term be taken in a wider sense for the 
measure of any duration, we shall have to distinguish the various kinds 
of duration: 1) an absolutely unchanging duration, whose measure is 
customarily termed eternity; 2) a duration which admits of accidental 
change but not substantial change, whose measure is usually termed 
aeviternity (the “time” of the angels); and 3) a duration which is 
subject to both accidental and substantial change, whose measure is 
strictly termed “time.” Only in this way can the problem of “ time” 
become a problem in metaphysies. 7 
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Another example of a difficulty in the first category mentioned abov> 
is to be found in Wild’s failure to utilize the classical distinction be- 
tween absolute being and absolute goodness in creatures. All through 
the book Wild has emphasized the thorough-going practicality of exis- 
tentialist thought. He has repeatedly insisted that a place must be 
made for speculative thinking. It would seem that this error in exis- 
tentialist thought could best be understood in the light of the difference 
between the notions of being and the good. As St. Thomas says: 


Although goodness and being are the same really, nevertheless since they 
differ in thought, they are not predicated of a thing absolutely in the same 
way. Since being properly signifies that something actually is, and actu- 
ality properly correlates to potentiality; a thing is, in consequence, said 
simply to have being, accordingly as it is primarily distinguished from 
that which is only in potentiality; and this is precisely each thing’s sub- 
stantial being. Hence by its substantial being, everything is said to have 
being simply; but by any further actuality it is said to have being rela- 
tively. Thus to be white implies relative being, for to be white does not 
take a thing out of simply potential being; because only a thing that 
actually has being can receive this mode of being. But goodness signilies 
perfection which is desirable; and consequently of ultimate perfection. 
Hence that which has not the ultimate perfection it ought to have (al- 
though, insofar as it is at all actual, it has some perfection), is not said 
to be perfect simply nor good simply, but only relatively. In this way, 
therefure, viewed in its primal (i.e., substantial) being a thing is said to 
be simply, and to be good relatively (i.e., in so far as it has being), but 
viewed in its complete actuality, a thing is said to be relatively, and to be 
good simply. (Summa Theol., I, 5, 1 ad 1.) 


Thus if we regard man only from the point of view of his perfection, 
as the existentialists do, then it is certainly true that he does not “ exist ” 
until he is dead. However, it is hard to credit this discovery to the 
existentialists since Aristotle speaks of this paradox in the first book 
of the Ethics (ch. 10). 

The difficulties in the second category arise from Wild’s too ready 
acceptance of modern notions in philosophy. This is well illustrated in 
his comparison between existential ethics and classical ethics (pp. 
252 ff.). He first distinguishes between an “ essentialist view” and an 
“ existentialist ” ethics. If this is to be a fruitful distinction we might 
expect that some mention here would be made between ethics as a 
science (which is of little value for action) and the virtue of prudence. 
However, Wild actually seems to have more than this in mind, because 
he says later (pp. 262-263) : 
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Freedom is not a natural but an existential norm. It is not an ordered 
set of determinate tendencies, but a way of realizing them in the concrete 
that is peculiar to man. It is grounded in the human act of existing, and 
its limits have now been described with great accuracy and penetration. As 
a result, we have been presented with the most lucid and profound analysis 
of the norm of freedom that has been developed in modern times, Because 
of essentialist trends of thought, this norm was not clearly focused in 
ancient times, and remained only implicit in classical thought. This 
neglect was retlected in the philosophical acceptance of the institution of 
slavery, with certain qualifications, and in the failure to see the danger 
of feudal autocracy and oppression, 


From this passage it would seem that Wild agrees with the modern 
notions in political thought which reject the Aristotelian notion of the 
natural slave. Perhaps he has some explanation to show how this 
“most lucid and profound analysis of the norm of freedom that has 
been developed in modern times” has led to the development of such 
extensive and abject slavery as we see in most modern states. 

Wild does give some argument on this point when he discusses the 
ethics of the future (pp. 266 ff.) He attempts to show that the future 
development of “ many insights of the new phenomenology ” will give 
us a “sound and disciplined answer to Marxism.” In this same context, 
however, we find the following statement (p. 267) : 


But the classical analysis of man will certainly be retained, at least in 
its major divisions. We cannot escape from the fact that our nature is 
originally endowed with powers of theoretical apprehension, self-projection 
and choice, and capacities for sensory desires of many different kinds. A 
careful examination of these powers clearly indicates that natural order 
of subordination which is expressed in the conception of the cardinal 
virtues. Reason is clearly the most far-reaching and penetrating of our 
cognitive faculties. Hence wisdom has the first place amongst the virtues. 
Under its guidance, the choice-making power should render to each being 
its due with justice, and persist in its rationally charted course through 
every danger and obstacle with courage. The many drives and interests to 
which our nature is susceptible must be allowed their proper place, but 
under the deliberate control of temperance, which fits them into our 
rationally chosen projects. 


The ambiguity of terms in this passage would seem to argue a con- 
fusion between prudence, which is human wisdom, and the speculative 
virtue of wisdom. How such a confusion, which is shared by Marxism, 
ean give us a “ disciplined answer to Marxism” is difficult to see. 

Now it is entirely possible that many of the difficulties arise from 
the fact that the author is trying to write for a diverse audience. How- 
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ever, that still makes the task of the reader, be he modern or classical, a 
difficult one. 

On the whole, I think, we can agree that Wild has stated a challenge. 
His own position in accepting the challenge is somewhat ambiguous. 
It would be more fruitful if it were accepted in the somewhat more 
strict terms of the classical philosophy. 7 
R. A. Kocourex 


College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By Russell Kirk. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1956. Pp. x +- 339. $4.50. 


Critical essays are difficult to review and Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice is a collection of critical essays. A critic of the stature of 
Russell Kirk deserves having the effort made to evaluate his work. 

These essays examine rather intensely certain dimensions of man’s 
relation to society. They are divided into two groups of which the first 
is entitled “ American Observations” and the second “ Notes from 
Abroad.” The starting point of these essays is that civic social order 
has continued to be effective “ only because the better minds and hearts, 
in every generation, have recognized the existence of an order more 
than social, more than human, which confers a little dignity upon such 
human beings as deserve it.”” This emphasis on the necessity for order— 
order understood by a balanced mind—is reflected throughout the essays. 
From this viewpoint, Kirk has analyzed many attitudes of mind with 
a refreshing vigor and, at times, a brilliant insight into their limitations. 

Professional philosophers will find Beyond the Dreams of Avarice a 
stimulating and refreshing bit of reading. Even though the author does 
not defend a position but, “ with Newman,” is content with “ exposing a 
fallacy,” he does offer challenging reconsiderations of certain view- 
points of specialized groups. Many points for serious reflection are 
raised by Kirk, for instance, in his essay on the journals of our time— 
especially those of the United States. Such an item could well arouse 
some intense class discussions, particularly among that great majority 
of our students who are not philosophy majors. In like manner does 
Kirk analyze such ideas as censorship, utopias, liberal learning, col- 
lectivism, social boredom, and many others just as thought-provoking. 
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However, no matter how praiseworthy his work, Kirk evokes criticism 
in two ways: first, there are times when his essays seem to detract from 
their own effectiveness through an all too peripheral approach to some 
topies; second, since every critie does assume a position on the topic 
of criticism, Kirk owes it to himself, and his readers, to establish his 
position in firm fashion. 

A manifestation of the first point is Kirk’s essay entitled “ Ethical 
Labor.” His approach to the problem is twofold: through the nature 
of ethies and through the ethies of language. While such an approach 
would, if properly handled, gladden the hearts of philosophers, Kirk 
distracts his readers with a commentary on how poorly it is taught and 
an elaborate affirmation of the necessity of ethics. Thus he detracts 
from the effectiveness of his demonstration of its role in the social 
order, This distraction was quite pronounced for this reviewer because 
it did not seem to conform to the state of affairs regarding the teaching 
of ethics even on the secular campuses. Most college students seem to 
have enjoyed their ethics courses more than any others they may have 
taken in philosophy. In Catholie colleges (an area of education exten- 
sively ignored by Kirk), the teaching of ethics seems to be one of the 
more dynamic programs in the varied curricula. This reviewer, for 
instance, has been told by many non-Catholic students in a Catholic 
college that ethics has been one of the most interesting courses taken 
in college. 

In all charity, this reviewer suggests that Russell Kirk analyze his 
own basic position. Has he eliminated from consideration that very 
thing which he seeks as the basis of all order? In all honesty, it would 
seem that the very state of mind which he condemns in the modern 
“ intellectual” is one which goes beyond the premises of Kirk’s criti- 
cism. The wholesome, mitigated order of reason seems to have been 
overturned and splintered not by nineteenth or twentieth century intel- 
lectuals, but by the leaders and the continuators of the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century. Perhaps, in trying to fashion a shield for 
the mind against its own extremism, Kirk has thought to give his shield 
an umbo that cannot be found except within the scope of a religion 
which he constantly bypasses. Thomism, born in an era of intense con- 
troversy and nourished down the centuries by controversy, stands today 
as much a challenge to an unreasonably purified rationalism as to a 
blind emotionalism. 

These points of criticism are not intended as any belittlement of 
Kirk’s work. Beyond the Dreams of Avarice does justice to Russell 
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Kirk’s ever growing reputation as one of America’s outstanding social 
eritics. The book is strongly recommended as one which ought to 
help professional philosophers understand some of the applied aspects 
of their philosophy and some of the implications flowing from such 
applications. 

E. Russet. NavuGHTON 


La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Umanesimo americano Anti-deweyano. Uno Studio su Irving 
Babbitt con un’Appendice su R. M. Hutchins e W. Lippmann. 
By Giuseppe Occhio. Turin: P. A. S., 1955. Pp. 243, with 
bibliography. 


From indications on the verso of the title page and one reference on 
page 203, it seems that Fr. Oechio wrote this book in view of obtaining 
a doctoral degree at the Salesian Pontifical Institute in Turin. As he 
explains, he entitles the work “ American Anti-Deweyan Humanism ” 
because the men of whom he speaks opposed Dewey’s position that 
man is not specifically distinct from the brute (pp. xv-xxviii). 

The section on Babbitt is divided into an Explanatory Part (pp. 3- 
153) and a Critical Section (pp. 157-199). The explanatory part is 
subdivided into an examination of “ The Crisis of Naturalism in Con- 
temporary Civilization” (pp. 9-42) and a treatment of “ Babbitt’s 
Reaction and Neo-humanistic Reconstruction ” (pp. 45-153). The crisis 
of naturalism is traced to two sources, namely, the romanticist move- 
ment as advanced by Jean-Jacques Rousseau and rationalism as ad- 
vanced by Francis Bacon. The second section of the explanatory part 
is subdivided generally according to the graded order of sciences as 
proposed by Aristotle, namely, logic (or method) (pp. 45-51), psy- 
chology (to which Father Occhio relates epistemology) (pp. 52-72), 
ethics (pp. 73-86), and politics (pp. 87-94). Here the author inter- 
rupts this order to introduce “the esthetic problem” (pp. 95-102). 
Then he divides his examination of Babbitt’s metaphysical views into 
considerations of Babbitt’s translation of the Indian work, Dham- 
mapada, as well as of Babbitt’s conclusions concerning the human soul 
(pp. 105-108), of his approach to considering God (pp. 115-126), his 
claim that metaphysics is only illusory (pp. 127-131), the pantheistic 
immanentism involved in Babbitt’s thought (pp. 132-144), and the 
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possibility of transcendentalism as admitted by Babbitt (pp. 145-153). 
Fr. Oechio’s criticism of Babbitt’s doctrine concerns especially the lat- 
ter’s anti-intellectualism and so-called “ intuitive voluntarism.” 


The first question we ask regarding Fr. Occhio’s work is, “ Are we 
to understand the term ‘humanism’ in the title to refer only to the 
thought of the men represented or also to their influence as teachers? ” 
In other words, “ Are we to interpret this term in reference only to 
internal dialectics in these men or also to an external cultural move- 
ment?” The author seems to abstract completely from the aspect of 
doctrine and to focus his study entirely upon the thought of these men 
independently of any influence upon others. One result of this approach 
is that unnatural, personalistie veneration of the thinker which of neces- 
sity makes one forgetful of the common value of truth. This venera- 
tion leads to a lack of balance in the study. Thus, for example, in his 
examination of the implicit metaphysics in Babbitt’s system, Fr. Oechio 
becomes so involved in controversies concerning particular points in this 
system in view of defending Babbitt that the doctrinal analysis he- 
comes extremely vague. Moreover, the solution of some of these prob- 
lems demands a better acquaintance with the Puritan tradition than 
that presented in this book. And although the author claims that his 
“point of view will be constantly Thomistic” (p. 157), he cites St. 
Thomas only once (p. 189). 


Another fundamental difficulty seems to be that the author has 
amassed a tremendous amount of literature on his subject (as is evi- 
dent from the bibliography), but has failed to make a logical analysis 
of the material he is using. It is true that a logical analysis need not 
be explicitly mentioned in a treatise of this sort, but there must be 
some manifestation that the author has made this analysis. Now much 
of Babbitt’s writing is patently rhetorical and dialectical. Fr. Occhio 
tries to draw out the scientific implications of this dialectic as though 
it had only one line of resolution. This procedure seems to blind him 
against recognizing the true character of Babbitt’s dialectics as dialec- 
ties, that is, as having a manifold resolubility (Cf. St. Thomas, Jn 
I Post. Anal., 31). Thus Fr. Oechio fails to see, for example, that this 
dialectic could encourage not only a movement towards the true re- 
ligion, but also a movement to that very perverse kind of orientalism 
which is found in the Bahai eult. Had he seen this possibility in rela. 
tion with the rampant growth of the Bahai sect in America, his enthu- 
siasm for Babbitt’s so-called humanism would have been considerably 
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dampened. It is true that Babbitt may not have foreseen the initiation 
and progress of the Bahai sect in his proposal of adopting the so-called 
“ wisdom ” of the Orient. But starting a movement is a practical matter 
and must involve, therefore, an examination of the mentality of those 
who are most apt to become interested in such a movement. It should 
be noted, for example, that the Bahaian method of “ meditation ” is in 
keeping with Babbitt’s doctrine. Abstracting from this doctrine as 
doctrine, then F'r. Occhio fails to see its dangerous implications. 


A like abstraction in regard to Hutchins’ proposal of continuing 
“the Great Conversation (Summa Dialectica)” reduces this section of 
Fr. Occhio’s study (pp. 203-209) to a minimum of utility. The author 
fails to recall that the initial recognition of metaphysics and the achieve- 
ment of a philosophical synthesis were separated by at least two ancient 
centuries. Had he read the proposal of the “ Great Books” program 
and judged this proposal in relation to the mentality of those who are 
supposed to undertake this study, he would have labelled any true hope 
in the success of this program as “a very, very faint hope.” 

There can be extensive discussion concerning Fr. Occhio’s funda- 
mental concern about humanism as a possible means of restoring the 
Christian order. Humanism of itself cannot restore this order; at 
best it can remove some of the impediments to the work of restoration. 
There is little doubt that the mechanistic condition of modern life 
constitutes a great impediment to the flowering of the Christian life. 
Moreover, the new, general American interest in the cultivation of the 
mind in view of at least natural. contemplation is a sign of resistance 
against the excesses present in mechanized society. But is the modern 
mind sufficiently disillusioned against the self-sufficiency proposed by 
eighteenth-century rationalism, or would an emphasis on humanism 
serve only to revive this self-sufficiency? Fundamentally the answer 
to this problem lies in the workings of divine grace. But just as Greek 
and Roman humanism was aligned in the order to God through the 
preaching of the Apostles and their successors, so in greatest probability 
the restoration of humanism must be done through those who already 
have.or seek a perfection of humanism as subordinated to the prin- 
cipality of theology. Fr. Oechio should have been informed at least 
of an American Catholic movement which has this subordination as its 
proper aim. Further investigation would have shown him that the 
American Catholic system of education advanced this aim even before 
John Dewey started writing. Had Fr. Oechio concentrated his studies 
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on American Catholic Anti-Deweyism and viewed the writings of 
Babbitt, Hutchins, and Lippmann in relation to it, he would have a 
true picture of the progress of humanism in America instead of the 
distortion represented in his book, a distortion based upon a supposedly 
superior cultural status of American non-Catholic scholars. 


Curistorpuer M. Leuner, O. P. 
Aquinas College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Perversity and Error: Studies on the “ Averroist” John of Jandun. 
By Stuart MacClintock. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. viii +- 204, with index. $4.00. 


John of Jandun, the fourteenth century thinker who has been called 
a heretic, a “son of the devil,” and a mocker of faith, is known chiefly 
for his flippant attitude toward Christian doctrine. It was he who said, 
after denying creation could be proved, that “ creation so rarely hap- 
pens that there has never been but one, and that was a very long time 
ago.” It was he, too, who said of truths that Catholics held about the 
intellective soul: “I believe that they are true, but I do not know 
how to prove them; let those rejoice who do.” 

The purpose of MacClintock’s study is to restore Jandun to partial 
respectability. It attempts to do this in two ways: (1) by suggesting 
that Jandun was not a thoroughgoing Averroist fighting against an 
authentic Christian tradition but that in some of his views on (a) sense 
knowledge and (b) the active intellect, he had much in common with 
Augustinianism; and (2) by placing Jandun’s view on faith and rea- 
son in the context of the tradition of masters of arts at Paris and 
showing that his position was not essentially different from theirs. 

In the exposition of (1) (a), MaeClintock discusses historically the 
question of the sensus agens: Are sensible forms already actualized 
when they are introduced into the sensitive soulf Or must they be 
actualized by a sensus agens, analogous on the level of sense knowledge 
to the intellectus agens on the level of intellectual knowledge? The 
Augustinian position favoring such a sensus agens is contrasted with 
the Aristotelian position exemplified by Albert and Thomas Aquinas 
which denies its necessity. The author shows that Jandun’s position on 
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this question is similar to that of the Augustinians, though couched in 
Aristotelian terms. This emphasis might at first lead the reader to 
think that Jandun is more of an Augustinian than an Averroist, but 
since Averroes’ position is also given as one which favors “ an extrinsic 
moving principle in the senses to actualize sense forms,” there is no 
opposition between the two views on this point. In implying that 
Jandun is not an Averroist the author cannot mean that Jandun’s 
views are not in agreement with those of Averrocs; he is merely estab- 
lishing that the pejorative connotations which the term “ Averroist ” 
has acquired are not applicable since on this point Jandun is in the 
good company of the Augustinians. 

Similarly in the chapter on the active intellect, MacClintock points 
to Jandun’s doctrine on the plurality of forms in man as an instance 
of his Augustinianism. Yet he cites a passage in which Jandun attrib- 
utes this view to Aristotle and the Commentator and shows how a more 
Aristotelian writer who was less attracted by the Neo-Platonism of 
Averroes, e. g., Siger of Brabant, could avoid a doctrine of plurality of 
forms. The discussion and texts cited seem to establish not so much 
the Augustinianism of Jandun with incidental non-Augustinian con- 
clusions and terminology, but rather an Averroism that stems from the 
text of the Great Commentary on the De Anima, Jandun’s “ close kin- 
ship ” with the Augustinian tradition can perhaps be explained by the 
common heritage of Neo-Platonism for the Augustinians and for Aver- 
roes, who was for Jandun “the subtlest and most perfect” of phi- 
losophers after Aristotle. MacClintock’s discussion does not establish 
that Averroes was not the source of Jandun’s philosophy; it rather re- 
emphasizes a point well-made in his article, “ Heresy and Epithet,” in 
The Review of Metaphysics, VIII (1954-1955) that the term “ Aver- 
roist”” is not univocal but multiform in meaning. By placing Jandun 
in the Christian company of the Augustinians, MacClintock wishes to 
show that “ Averroist”’ when used as “a superficial label, slapped on 
with depreeatory intent ” is not applicable to Jandun. 


The last chapter begins with an historical study of the position of 
the masters of arts at Paris in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
on the question of faith and reason. It shows that, as a result of the 
impact of Greek and Arabian learning, all of them were trying to 
distinguish the domain and method of philosophy and theology. Trou- 
bled by the seeming conflict, many pointed out the limits of the power 
of reason and the consequent need of a reliance on faith. MacClintock 
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suggests that Janduti’s position was not essentially different from 
theirs and that neither the content of his works nor the nuances of his 
phrasing provide conclusive evidence that he was insincere, 

MacClintock’s procedure is thus the contrary of attributing “ guilt 
by association”; it is rather that of attributing “innocence” or “ re- 
spectability by association.” By pointing out similarities between 
Jandun’s position and that of the Augustinians and the masters of arts 
at Paris, the author supplies a corrective to the derogatory connotations 
still clinging to the expression: “ John of Jandun: Averroist.” 

One more comment might be made on the incidental statement of St. 
Thomas’ view of man. St. Thomas is said to “ multiply Aristotle’s intel- 
lectual principle into as many distinct intellects as there are individual 
human beings.” If this were St. Thomas’ approach to the problem, 
MacClintock might rightly have questioned, as he does, the coherence 
of a view which seems to make the intellective soul “ simultaneously 
material and immaterial, qua substance.” It is interesting to note that 
the author who has spent much time working in the texts of the Aver- 
roists, looks at the approach to the study oftinan as they do. Averroes 
himself had thought that the intellect could be dispersed among bodies 
only at the cost of surrendering its own spirituality; that was a sur- 
render he refused to make. No thinker can start with two imutually 
exclusive notions, a notion of a subsistent spiritual intellect and a 
notion of existent parcels of matter, and then apply the former to the 
latter in a way that will save both the spirituality of the intellectual 
principle and the unity of the human composite. That is why St. 
Thomas started with the whole existent human person. MacClintock’s 
comments re-emphasize that to adopt Averroes’ approach to the expla- 
nation of man makes impossible a coherent account of man’s unity and 
man’s knowledge. 

The book concludes with an appendix on bibliographical problems 
and on manuscripts of Jandun’s works, and with a list of some of 


Jandun’s students. 
Beatrice H. Zepier 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The Truth that Frees. The Aquinas Lecture, 1955. By Gerard 
Smith, S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1956. 
Pp. 79. $2.00. 


The subject matter of this Aquinas lecture delivered at Marquette 
University in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas was suggested by the theme 
of the 75th Anniversary of the University, namely “the pursuit of 
truth to make men free.” This theme has been restricted by the author 
to the relation of freedom to truth. It is a challenging subject in any 
age but. one that has many applications today, not only in the social 
and political fields but in the academic world. 

I have always enjoyed the writings of Father Gerard Smith, and 
sy when looking for a companion on a recent airplane trip, slipped this 
book into my pocket. Let me state immediately that I was disappointed. 
Perhaps I expected too much, or maybe my air flight was too long, but 
at any rate I found The Truth that Frees to be jumpy, filled with 
air pockets, with rare moments of sunshine and smooth sailing, but 
for the most part foggy. I became lost and sadly needed instruments as 
well as radar to guide my course. 

Summary—First of all, the writer establishes that we must know 
the truth if it is to set us free. This truth is twofold, the truth of 
thought and the truth of things but error resides only in thought, never 
in things. The issue to be resolved is: “ What is the state of affairs 
which if we but knew it would set us free? ”’ 

In the midst: of constant flux there are fixed “ islets” of intellectual 
safety, namely universals. We do not see them solely by their sensible 
features but also by their intelligible content which gives to them a 
necessary, absolute and invariable structure. Yet there is in the world 
of reality a factor which gives to things a twofold structure in exist- 
ence, one necessary, the other contingent. This factor is substance, “a 
subject of predicates which is never a predicate.” 

It was Aristotle who provided us with the insight that the apex of 
material reality is substance, but it was St. Thomas Aquinas who 
* guided and sustained by a different light ” pointed to the truth that 
“any substance we experience is other than its act of existing.” In 
elucidating this diseovery of Aquinas’ we read: “In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth. So within the history of Christian 
thought St. Thomas Aquinas came to think that even substance did 
not exist because it was the proper subject of the situation we describe 
by the verb ‘ exists;’ rather, so revelation led St. Thomas to think, be- 
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cause a substance existed, this is the reason why it is the proper subject 
of the situation deseribed by the verb ‘ exists.’ This was a Christian 
deepening of Greek philosophy itself” (pp. 23, 24). 

What now is the truth of things that frees? It is (1) their intelligible 
structures revealed by the universals of their mathematica! and-physical 
predicates, (2) the truth of things is their situation of being substances, 
(3) this situation is not identical with the act of existing and is a created 
situation (p. 27). } 

Freedom is a dominion which includes knowledge. To analyze the 
relation of truth to freedom demands an investigation of what happens 
when the truth of things gets into the mind. First of all the truth of 
universals is a source of liberty, but liberty with restrictions. We are 
not free to change situations but can pick and choose among various 
necessary situations in nature. To assure ourselves of greater liberty 
we must place ourselves on the path to eternal life and thereon enjoy 
the liberty to live forever. It is within the framework of the knowledge 
we have that we can use or exercise our liberty or refrain from so 
doing. Herein is the knowledge and the truth that frees. 

lieing in love with something not in nature, one begins to understand 
that love possesses the beloved in a way in which knowledge does not 
possess the object known. This mysterious love which should embrace 
the good use of knowledge is still knowledge. It reaches its climax in 
the desire to know a person, and that person is God Himself. Since 
love is a free act the truth that frees is the communication of God to 
inan, love freely offered and as freely received. In man’s free decision 
to accept this communication, a decision which is knowledge, we have not 
only the truth that frees but also in the decision rests eternal life or 
its rejection. 

In conclusion the author sums up by asserting that good knowledge 
well used is the truth which frees men. The speculative vision of knowl- 
edge, of the universal, opens vistas of the speculative vision of God the 
Creator. When this vision of the necessary Being dwells in men’s hearts, 
then knowledge is being well used. When to this is added the knowledge 
of the supernatural life and of God as the Savior and Redeemer of 
men, then love grants to men a freedom that reaches into the mind and 
heart of the Divine Lover of Men. 

In criticism of the exposition given by Father Smith may I say first 
of all that in the Catholic tradition and the life of grace it is indeed 
the truth of Him Who said, “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life” 
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which gives to members of the Mystical Body of Christ the only real 
freedom of those who are called to be and are “ sons of God.” 

Perhaps the nature of the Aquinas lecture did not permit the orderly 
presentation, step by step, that ordinarily Father Smith would have 
given. Whatever the reason, I would have liked to have seen the follow- 
ing points touched upon even though briefly : 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


The nature of truth. 

The definition of ‘freedom’ and its relation to liberty. 

A clear cut distinction between freedom of specification and 
freedom of exercise. 

Types of ‘universals’ and the scholastic doctrine on the reflex 
and direct universal. 

A more precise delineation of the interrelation of knowledge and 
love. 

A statement on the insufficiency of the natural order. when de facto 
men were created in the supernatural order and redeemed by 
Christ in order that they may attain it. 

The role of the causality of God in the exercise of man’s freedom. 
The action of the Iloly Ghost through His gifts, of giving “ the 
truth that frees.” 


These may be minor points but their omission is not conducive to 
good reading even if on the lecture platform the clarity and enthusiasm 
of the speaker supplied for their absence. In conclusion I commend 
heartily the reflections on pages 65-72 which are most penetrating in 
relation to and the defense of Catholic education. 


Rosert J. Siavin, O. P. 


Pro ridcace Colle qt, 


ovideuce, Nh nude Islaud. 


The Reason of State. By Giovanni Botero. Translated by P. J. 


and D. P. Waley. The Greatness of Cities. By Giovanni 
Botero. Translated by Robert Peterson. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xv + 298, with index. $5.50. 


Giovanni Botero was born in 1544 in Bene of Piedmont, Italy. Early 
in life he joined the Socicty of Jesus, but his unruly character brought 


him into repeated conflict with his superiors. In 1579 he was dismissed 


5) 
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from the Society because of a sermon he preached denouncing the 
temporal authority of the popes. 

St. Charles Borromeo saved him from exile and gave him a parochial 
position in the archdiocese of Milan, In 1582 Botero became St. Charles’ 
secretary and four years later entered the service of Cardinal Robert 
Borromeo in whose employ he remained till 1598. 

It was during the period of his service to Cardinal Robert Berremeo 
that Botero wrote The Greatness of Cities (1588) and The Reason of 
State (1589). The latter work was written to counteract the Machia- 
vellian ideas of “ reason of state” which, as Botero notes in the intro- 
duction, were being discussed so much in the courts of Italy. 

After some preliminary observations on various factors which make 
for a more stable state, Botero discusses the qualities which characterize 
a good ruler. Justice, liberality, prudence and valor are set down as 
ihe primary virtues for a prince. If these are to be effective, they 
must be protecied by piety and temperance (Bks,. 1-2). 

The ruler should strive to give his people “ justice, peace and plenty.” 
Moreover, in order to keep them contented and to keep them from 
making trouble for him, the prince should keep them amused and 
interested in spectacles, noble enterprises and his military expeditions 
(Bk. 3). 

If trouble arises, it will usually be from ‘the wealthy and noble or 
from the poor; the middle elass is usually the easiest to govern. The 
wise ruler, therefore, wiil make sure that authority is given only to 
those “* whose interests are bound up with internal peace and endangered 
by unrest and change” (p. 94) (Bk. 4). 

The loyalty of conquered peoples should be won. Among the methods 
of accomplishing this goal are: patronage of their craftsmen, education, 
marriage between the ruler’s own subjeets and the conquered people, 
und the introduction of the language of the victor into the conquered 
territory. 

Since nothing is so dangerous to the state as religious division among 
the people, every effort should be made to convert the infidels and 
leretics. Non-conformists should be reduced to impotence by breaking 
their spirit and by preventing them from uniting among themselves or 
with others (Bk. 5). 

Protection from external enemies can be provided by building 
fortresses on the frontiers, having an adequate supply of war materials 
always on hand, establishing garrisons in strategic places and making 
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wise alliances. Another effective method is preventive war: “ A truly 
noble way of keeping the enemy from your gates and of safeguarding 
yourself from his attacks is to forestall him by carrying the war into 
his own land” (p. 123) (Bk. 6). 

The ruler can increase his possessions by force and by “ the instru- 
ments of prudence and valor.” The number of his subjects and hence his 
strength can be increased by propagation and acquisition. But in order 
that the strength be equivalent to the number of subjects, the people 
must be valiant. The prince should, therefore, encourage courage and 
valor in his subjects by every means in his power (Bks. 7-9). 

To a great degree the success of an army depends upon the qualities 
of its commander. Soldiers fight well for a leader who has a reputation 
for success and who leads by example as well as command. 

War can be justified only by reason of the defense of rights. 


Defensive warfare has such absolute justification that offensive warfare is 
only justified by defense and in no circumstances can ollensive action be 
lawful except for purposes of defense. “ How then,” I shall be asked, “ may 
| extend my state?” In the defense of the public good (p. 221) (Bk. 10) 


Although Botero wrote The Reason of State against Machiavellian 
ideas, he could not free himself completely from the climate of opinion 
of his time and place. As a result, many of his ideas seem more 
Machiavellian than Christian. Even when he enunciates a Christian 
principle, he is liable to explain it in such a way that it loses its 
Christian character. 

He follows what might be called the “ illustrative method” in his 
work. An opinion is set down and “ proven” by numerous examples 
taken from history and folklore. 

The Greatness of Cities was written by Botero in 1588 and translated 
into English by Robert Peterson in 1606. The spelling in the Peterson 
version has been modernized and reprinted. 

The aptness of the site, the fruitfulness of the surrounding territory 
and the ease of access to transportation routes are important influences 
on the growth of cities (Bk. 1). Moreover, there are certain human 
activities which ean aid the growth and prosperity of the city. For 
example, patronage of the arts, the founding of schools, the establish- 
ment of fairs and markets for businessmen and the granting of tax 
exemption to those who participate in them ean help the city prosper 
(Bk. 2). 

Regardless of what means are taken to increase the size of the city, 
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however, it cannot continue to grow indefinitely. The reason for this, 
as given by Botero, applies to the world as well as to cities and closely 
resembles the theory of Malthus. 


I say, then, that the augmentation of cities proceedeth partly out of the 
virtue generative of men, and partly out of the virtue nutritive of the 
cities. The virtue generative is without doubt to this day the very same, 
or at least such as it was before three thousand years were passed... . 
So that if there were no other impediment or let therein, the propagation 
of mankind would increase without end, and the augmentation of cities 

| would be without term. And if it do not inerease in infinite | must needs 
~ay it proceedeth of the defect of nutriment and sustenance sufficient for it. 
(p. 276) (Bk. 3). 


Gaprie. Brinkman, ©. F. M. 
Our Lady of Angela Seminary 
(Cleveland, Ohio 


The Problem of Universals. By 1. M. Bochenski, Alonzo Church 
and Nelson Goodman. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1956. Pp. 54. $0.95. 


This book, small in size and rich in ideas, consists of the papers read 
at the Aquinas Symposium at the University of Notre Dame in March, 
1956. In the first paper, “ Propositions and Sentences,” Church dis- 
tinguishes between the proposition in what he calls the traditional sense, 
namely, a declarative sentence together with its meaning, and the 
proposition in the abstract sense, that is, the very meaning considered 
apart from the sentence that expresses it. The latter is “ capable of 
being the common property of many [sentences|"; thus an English 
sentence and its translations into Latin and German are three sentences, 
but they have in common one meaning, the proposition in the abstract 
sense, which is therefore a universal. The writer does not raise the 
question whether equivalent sentences in the same language, such as a 
sentence and its obverse, should he considered as having one meaning 
in common. 

Church’s thesis is that propositions in the abstract sense, which are 
not particulars but universals, are the objects of truth and the subjects 
of belief and assertion. He defends this position against the charge 
that to assume the existence of such abstract propositions is a violation 
of the principle of parsimony by saying that without such postulated or 
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inferred entities logical theory would be “ intolerably complex if not 
impossible.” The only proposal that has been made of a different form 
for belief statements, he contends, has not been successful. He does 
admit the possibility that a new proposal should some day come to light 
that would alter the situation, and he expresses the hope that such 
proposals will be sought and that they will be subjected to thorough 
investigation by the logistic method. 

The second paper, “ A World of Individuals,” by Goodman, ap- 
proaches the problem in a somewhat different manner. Goodman pre- 
sents and defends the doctrine that he calls nominalism, the essence of 
which is the refusal to recognize classes as classes. This refusal is 
based upon the belief that different entities cannot be made up of the 
same entities. It is not that the nominalist does not recognize any of 
the things that are spoken of as classes by those whom Goodman calls 
Platonists; some he accepts, but for him these are sum-individuals. 
Thus a Platonist might see two classes, K and L, made up of the 
members a, b, ¢ and d; whereas, for the nominalist, these two classes 
would be considered one individual. What the nominalist balks at is 
this multiplication of classes, “climbing up through an explosively 
expanding universe towards a prodigiously teeming Platonic Heaven.” 

Gioodman’s defense of his thesis consists chiefly in answering eight 
objections that have been urged against it. He admits that it may not 
correspond to traditional nominalism and that it does not guarantee 
logical soundness, but he argues that it is both practical and consistent. 
His principal argument is the appeal to the need of avoiding error by 
care to recognize only what can be verified. The philosopher, he says, 
must be utterly fastidious in his linguistic forms, as the artist must be 
fastidious about the quality of his work. 

In the third paper, “The Problem of Universals,” Fr. Bochenski 
attempts “to restate some aspects of the problem of universals .. . in 
the frame of recent semiotical techniques, and in the face of some new 
ontological doctrines.” The doctrine of “ ontological individualism,” 
which he assumes as the basis of his discussion, is essentially that of 
moderate realism. He devotes but little attention to the position of 
the Platonists for the reason that, for them, because of their admission 
of universals and of classes of classes, the problems are different from 
those that face the individualists, who hold that “every extra-mental 
thing in the universe is singular, not universal.” In developing his thesis, 
Ir. Boehenski points out that some classifications we make of things 
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are not quite arbitrary. Ile here advances the interesting hypothesis 
that perhaps “no classification is quite arbitrary, as we might find in 
every set of objects a reason for conceiving them as a class." Such would 
be that suggested by Goodman: “ Plato and this sheet of paper and 
the Taj Mahal.’”’ Fr, Bochenski does not pursue this suggestion, but 
proceeds to make the point that, since at least some classifications are not 
entirely arbitrary, there is in the things classified some property or 
note that characterizes them and justi‘ies the classification. 

The recent ontological doctrine to which the writer devotes most 
attention is that of Lesniewski, according to which “the phenomenal 
world is composed entirely of individuals and contains no properties at 
all.” This he rejects on two grounds: first, that we have intuitive 
knowledge of things qualified by properties; secondly, that we can say 
everything that can be said about the world by simply deseribing things, 
that is by listing their properties, and without naming them at all. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this paper is the examination of 
the question whether the properties that afford the basis of classification 
ure merely similar to one another or are identical. He rejects the 
similarity theory because it is eumbersome, but also because it is im- 
possible of formulation except in terms of identity and because it is 
ultimately reducible to the identity theory. It is here that he attempts 
to state the problem in symbolic terms. He distinguishes between 
\-identity, complete identity, which is proper to things, and S-identity, 
partial identity, which belongs to properties. He proposes a formula 
that would enable one to say that possession of a property together 
with some other property is the same as the possession of the first 
without the second, so that the thing having both properties would 
not differ from another thing that had only the first, in the property they 
had in common. This formula, however, he proposes tentatively, as a 
subject for further investigation. 

In conelusion, Fr. Bochenski expresses the hope for a development 
of sermantics that will permit the treatment of relations among realities, 
meanings and linguisties, for which the present semantics is inadequate, 
since it ean deal only with the relations between realities and symbols. 

The reader cannot help observing that the approaches of the writers 
are widely divergent. Since each of them sees a different aspect of the 
problem, their answers do not confront one another in anything like 
the precise way that one would like to see controversy developed. In 
the discussions that followed the presentations in the symposium, the 
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writers did come to grips with questions that enabled them to evaluate 
one another’s positions and enabled the andience to achieve clarification 
of the issues, but these discussions were perforce omitted from the 
present book. We can only hope that the present valuable publication 
will be a spur to others of the scholastic tradition to make appraisal! 
of the latter-day nominalists and Platonists in the light of the Thomistice 
tradition and by the use of modern techniques. 
Joun J. DOYLe 


Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Scientific Humanism and Christian Thought. By D. Dubarle, O. P. 
Translated by Reginald Trevett. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1955. Pp. vii +-119. $3.75. 


This stimulating collection of essays challenges intellectuals to face 
the social, philosophical and theological problems raised by present 
developmental trends in science and technics. In the past, man failed 
to do this, but he can no longer afford to ignore present problems and 
to close his eyes to possibilities, if, in the long run, the human race is 
not to suffer from its own achievements. 

The principal topics discussed are: nuclear power, automation, 
cybernetics, theory of games, their interrelation and collective influence 
on society, especially with respect to the domination of matter and the 
understanding, control and, perhaps, making of biological life; and, 
finally, the necessity of Christian thought to adjust to the scientific 
mentality and to the human problem of science itself. 

The scope of the book is so broad that it is impossible to state in a 
brief review even a representative number of the insights contained in it. 
I shall single out only a few general themes. 

In the fourth essay, “ The Universe of Science and Philosophy,” Fr. 
Dubarle presents a lucid account of the scientifie mind. Seientific 
research, as opposed to mere technics which is only an application of 
science to practical use, has as its aim the discovery of truth with a 
passionate love for intellectual integrity and fidelity to facts. Science 
has been educating, forming, not only the mind of the individual, but 
the whole of modern society. In the early days of modern science, 
the scientists failed to appreciate the wealth of human and divine truth 
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discovered by the thinkers of the Middle Ages; and the latter in turn 
oftentimes failed to see the futility of discussing sensible phenomena 
on the conceptual plane alone, and the necessity of returning to a 
minute investigation of the sensible fact in humility. The truth of 
this observation is painfully clear in the case of Galileo. Fr. Dubarle 
holds that, on the whole, over the centuries, science has been educating 
man to be truly himself, by revealing to man his powers of creativity 
in the process of making the world intelligible through observation 
coupled essentially with inventive genius in the control of matter. “ We 
never observe nature as well as when we observe the practical uses 
to which we put it” (p. 76). The seientific procedure does force a 
man to remember his position in the universe as one there to learn 
from his~world by the assiduous application of both intellect and 
SENSES. 

A sharp distinction must be drawn between philosophy and science : 
the latter possessing scientific knowledge of the universe through mathe- 
matical rationalization and the former engaged in objective reflection 
aiming at a total view of all things human, divine and cosmice—things 
which are beyond the limits imposed by science on itself. Science 
cannot fully integrate itself and everything else into it; philosophy 
alone can do this. 

What is the Christian attitude toward science? Without, and wisely 
so, attempting to determine whether science will declare itself in favor 
of the sanctification of the human mind by yielding to the principles of 
Christ, or by rejecting the Cross, destroy mankind, Fr. Dubarle points 
out that it is necessary for Christians to see to it that the barrier between 
scientific truth and religious truth be broken down and the two harmo- 
nized into a truly human wisdom, in a spirit of genuine Christian 
intellectual asceticism. 

Joun J. ANDERSON 


Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, \ew Jersey 
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